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Father—I got a note from your teacher 
today. 

Son—That’s all right, pa. Ill keep it 
quiet. 


The stout woman struggled to enter a 
narrow doorway on a train. 

“Hurry up there!” yelled the conductor, 
approaching her with fire in his eyes. 
“Hurry up! Get in edgeways, ma’am!” 

The would-be traveler regarded the offi- 
cial with an angry glare. “And what,” she 
snapped bitterly, “what if I ain’t got no 
edge?” 


“How did you come into this country?” 
“By air.” 

“Flying machine?” 

“No, stork.” 


LOVE 
ONE 
ANO THE! 


Dear Old Soul (visiting her very sick 
brother)—I’ve had a very nice letter from 
Emily. She says she’s so sorry she ain’t 
able to come and see you but ‘she hopes 
to be able to come-to the funeral.—London 
Humorist. 


Charlie—I have insomnia; can’t sleep a 
wink. 

Jim—I know a good remedy: a glass of 
whisky an houn Won’t put you to sleep 
but it makes it a pleasure to stay awake. 


Teacher (to one of the boys who was 
cutting up in school)—James, sit down in 
front. 

James—I can’t, I’m not made that way. 


Sarah—Do you know that I have the soul 
of an artist? 

Frank—I knew you painted the minute I 
looked at your face. 


A stage actor applied at a movie studio 
for a part in a screen play. “Are you ac- 
customed to acting without an audience?” 
asked the producer. 

“Yes,” said the actor, sadly, “that’s what’s 
brought me here.” 


Tombstone Dealer (after several futile 
suggestions)—How would just a simple 
“Gone Home” do for an inscription? 

The Widow—I guess that will be all right. 
It was always the last place he ever thought 
of going. 


“For heaven’s sake, Lena, what is the 
baby gnawing on? Isn’t it one of my stiff 
collars?” 

“Don’t get excited, darling. The doctor 
told me to give it starchy things to eat.” 


Betty—You embarrassed me at the dance. 
Your handkerchief hung out under your 
Tux coat all evening. ‘ 

Bill—That didn’t need to embarrass you. 
It wasn’t my handkerchief. It was my shirt 
tail. 


Conductor—What are you doing with 
those towels in your suitcase? 

Passenger (with presence of mind)—Oh, 
they are some I used the last time I was on 
this train. I had them washed and brought 
them back. 


Prof. Matteossian, a noted botanist, gave 
instructions for a dish of mushrooms, 
which he had gathered himself, to be cook- 
ed-for dinner expressly for his wife. The 
lattér, who was particularly fond of them, 
was highly delighted at her husband’s 


thought on her behalf and thanked him 
with much gusto. At breakfast next morn- 
ing he greeted her anxiously. 

“Sleep all-right?” he inquired. 

“Splendidly,” she answered. 

“Not sick at all—no pains,” he persisted. 

“Why, of course not, dear,” she responded 
in surprise. 

“Hurrah then,” exclaimed the professor. 
“T have discovered another species of mush- 
room that isn’t poisonous.” 


She—Darling, which of these new dresses 
do you like? 

He—Why, they’re both very pretty, dear. 

She—Oh, you’re so generous! Now I won’t 
need to send either of them back. . 


“IT heard Bill lost his leg in swimming 
yesterday. Did a shark get him?” 

“Naw, he was doing the scissors kick 
and cut it off.” 


Wife (looking at dark growth)—Why 
didn’t you shave? 

Husband—I did. 

Wife—When? 

Husband—Just after you said you were 
nearly ready. 


All through his long illness his wife had 
been his devoted nurse. Often he had 
awakened in the silence of the night to find 
her sitting by his bedside with soothing 
draughts and gentle sympathy. Now he 
was well on the way to recovery. “Mary, 
I shall never forget it,” he told her. “Your 
sweetness to me through this trying time 
shall always be like a golden corner in my 
memory. Why did you do it?” 

He paused dramatically, hoping to hear 
a whispered confession that her love was 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


1 Who is the new French ambassador 
to Washington? (5) 

-2 How tall do Cedars of Lebanon 
grow? (14) 

3 What proportion of autos are bought 
on credit in this country? (5) . 

4 Who was Barbara Frietchie?. (4) 

5 How does U. S. trade in Latin Amer- 
ica compare with that of the United 
Kingdom and Germany?, (13) 

6 What is the Indian population of this 
country? (15) 

7 What is responsible for the fact that 
only about four out of every 10,000 
immigrants to this country are re- 
jected? (5) 

When was the last total eclipse of 
the sun? (10) 

What is meant when it is said that a 
person believes the moon is made of 
green cheese? (14) 

What is a bread and butter let- 
ter? (15) 

What is the temperature of the sun 
at its core? (10) 

What is the difference between a life 
sentence and a 99-year sentence? (15) 
Does a running horse ever have all 
its feet off the ground at the same 
time? (14) 

What is meant by “the white man’s 
burden”? (15) 

When did this country transfer from 
thé silver to the gold standard? (14) 
Where was old Libbey prison lo- 
cated? (15) - 

Does food left in an opened tin can 
become poisoned? (18) 

18 What does “Roads” mean in “Hamp- 
ton Roads”? (15) 

19 What did Uncle Sam pay for Alas- 
ka? (12) 

20 What is a bucket shop? (15) 











the great motive. Instead, she re; 
calmly: “Well, John, who wants a 
with four children?” 


“You do love me, don’t you?” hy 
looking into her beautiful face. A | 
look was in her eyes as she snugg| 
head on his shoulder. 

He slipped his hand into his pock 
drew out a little box. Opening it, hy 
drew a sparkling cube of sugar. H. 
ped it into her awaiting mouth and 
low whinny she galloped off to the p 


Gertie—I heard you were out on 
ride last night. 

Bertie—It’s a lie. None of us were | 
or even injured. 


Fiancee—Robert, mother asked me { 
ject to the use of the word “obey” i 
ceremony. 

He—And what did you tell her? 

Fiancee—I said I’d let it stand. I tolc 
you could take a joke as well as an) 
man. 


Gent’ (looking out window)—Chee: 
friend, you’ve already reached thx 
floor—Rome Illustrated Tribune. 


Johnny, just 14, applied for a jo! 
grocery boy. The grocer wanted a se: 
minded youth, so he put Johnny to a little 
test. “Well, my boy, what would you 
with $5000?” 

“I don’t know—I wasn’t expectin: 
much at the start,” replied Johnny. 


Manager—You are asking a day off | 
in your garden, but I find you haven’ 

arden. 

Clerk—Someone has taken it off th« 
dow sill, then. 


Granddaughter—Girls were harder to kis 
when you were a young man, weren’t |! 
Grandpa? 

Grandpa—Mebbe so,: mebbe so, but 
wasn’t so blame dangerous. The old »: 
sofy wasn’t apt to smash into a tre« 

‘about the time you got all puckered up. 


“I’m happy and all that, of cours: 
chap; still,~I wish my wife wouldn't talk 
so much about her last husband.” 

“Forget it, old man—mine’s always | 
ing about her next.” 


“Old Lem Sawyer is in a dickens of a !ix 

“How so?” , 

“Well, he fooled around till he man 
to marry a.swidder-lady, and has just | 
out that her first husband was a ge! 
had helped lynch about two month 
He ain’t discovered yet whether she 
know it or just natcherly magried hi! 
of revenge. But, either way, he is es 
ing something to happen any minute. 


Something had gone wrong with 
speeding car and it left the road and 
over the precipice. But the man af tie 
wheel kept his nerve.. As they descen d 
through space he said to his female com 
panion, “Don’t worry; we'll land all right 
They, do this sort of thing every day 1 
the movies.” 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 








Writing is Perspirational, Not Inspirational 


“Please don’t send-me any more ideas 
for stories,” a popular author not long 
ago wrote an aspiring collaborator, “I 
am so full of my own ideas that I have- 
n't time to bother with those of out- 
siders.”” 

This frank statement belies the popu- 
lar notion that writers—not to speak of 
book publishers and movie producers— 
are in the market for ideas. In fact, one 
great trouble about the writing game is 
that it-has too many ideas and too few 
executers. 

itis frequently asserted that there are 
too many writers. But the opportunity 
for “perspiring” writers is just as good 
as ever. Of course the field is crowded 
with “inspired” writers. But the latter 
are lazy and seldom get anywhere. Only 
the hardest kind of work can win suc- 
cess in this exacting profession. 

[oo many would-be writers are con- 
tent to dash off something and send it 
to the first periodical they think of. Con- 
sequently they have no right to be 
“miffed” when it is just as speedily.re- 
turned. All literary work—whether fic- 
tion, special articles or poetry—requires 
tedious and careful preparation. If you 
think writing is easy just remember that 
most of the famous writers spent long 
hours putting their ideas into words. 
Flaubert, for example, took six years to 
write “Madame Bovary,” and often put 
in a whole week on a single page. 

A little girl once said to James Whit- 
comb Riley: 

“T hear you get $1 for each word you 
write.” 

“Yes,” admitted that Hoosier author. 

“My,” she exclaimed, “you must make 
a lot of money.” 

“Not always,” Riley replied, “there 
are Whole days when I can’t think of 
a single word.” 

But consider the modern school. Fan- 
nie Hurst attributes her success -to the 
fact that she refrained from trying to 
sell slip-shod work. Each of her novels 
requires from one to nearly three years. 

“My, you write short stories quickly,” 
an admiring reader once wrote her. 

“She didn’t realize that I spent from 
six to eight weeks on a single short 
story,” Fannie Hurst explained recently 
over the radio. Further, she declared 
that during this period she worked 
seven hours every day composing re- 
writing and otherwise reshaping the 
one story. 

“The black, stagnant hours of silence 
before the empty page,” remarks Fannie 
Hurst. “The slow, tortuous thoughts 
that won’t come through! Words that 
when they do come are too frail to bear 
the burden and crash down beneath it! 
The fumbling search for the strongest 
word! The dim, crowded chaos behind 


” 





“A Word to the Wise” } 


Some suggestions for preparing 
and submitting manuscripts to pub- 
lishers: 

. Be neat. 

. Typewrite. 

. Write on one side of paper only. 
. Use double spacing. 

. Leave wide margins. 

. End paragraphs on page. 

. Number pages. 

. Put name and address in upper 
left- hand corner of first page. 

9. Clip or staple sheets. 

10. Do not fold. 

11. Mail flat with protective card- 
board. 

12. Inclose postage for return. 

P. S.- Don’t send manuscripts to 
Pathfinder; we buy no outside mate- 
rial of any kind. 

> 
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the eyes and the strugg sle to make the 
procession march out in some kind of 
order!” 

No, successful writing is not the light- 
est taskmaster! 

Coningsby Dawson lays down these 
rules for would-be authors. 1. Learn 
how to write. Do not imagine that an 
overwhelming influence will come upon 
you and relieve you of labor. 2. You 
must gather material through experi- 
ence. 4. Don’t undertake to write un- 
less you want to so much that you are 
willing to be crucified in the doing of 
it, if necessary. 

He is only one of the many authors 
who warn that spontaneous writing or 
weaving of a plot around a newspaper 
clipping, an overheard telephone con- 
versation or a local character is mostly 
“bunk.” The late Joseph Conrad often 
asserted that writing “moods” cannot be 
depended upon if an author wants to 
be successful, he must buckle down to 
the hardest kind of work—and do it 
regularly. 

Everyday life with human characters 
should be found in today’s stories, sug- 
gests S.S. McClure. He advises would- 
be authors to refrain from dealing with 
impossible situations. 

Of course, methods of successful 
writers differ. ._ While one novelist 
claims to grind out 2000 words a day 
another limits himself to 500 words. But 
the latter’s work is considered the bet- 
ter of the two. However, both admit 
that they sometimes sit at their desks all 
morning without putting down a single 
word. 

Some authors compose directly on the 
typewriter; others draft in longhand 
before typing their work. In either 
case, however, the story or article is 
usually rewritten, sometimes several 





times before the work is considered 
ready for “the rounds.” I can com- 
pose some things on the typewriter, 
remarks McCready Huston, “but I can- 
not do fiction that way in a manner 
pleasing to myself. I have written two 
novels in longhand before approaching 
the typewriter.” 

Peter B. Kyne, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and several others make their 
original draft on cheap, yellow paper, 
using three typewriter spaces between 
lines. Kyne says he does not spare 
words in his first copy and uses just 
as many as he can. He explains that 
with him it is deletion rather than re- 
writing. “I seldom add anything,” he 
says, “but cut out a great deal. The 
main purpose of the first draft is to put 
in all the material that’s in my mind. 
The corrected copy is just enough of 
the original to leave a story as vividly 
and cleanly told as I am able.” 

The highest paid author is a contro- 
verted question—Booth Tarkington, 
Kathleen Norris, Irvin Cobb and Mary 
Roberts Rinehart being nominated for 
that pedestal—but quite a few authors 
are known to be in the “six-figure” class. 
In addition to the foregoing, the list in- 
cludes Edna Ferber, Fannie Hurst, 
Peter B. Kyne and Harold Bell Wright. 
The latter is one of America’s most 
popular writers, nearly 12,000,000 of his 
books having been sold. Channing Pol- 
lock claims to have sold every thing he 
ever wrote during his 25-year writing 
career. “A genius gets his manuscript 
back but a salesman can sell 10,000 
words about nothing,” he is quoted as 
saying. 

Literary success can come at any age. 
Longfellow wrote successful poems at 
the age of 13. On the other hand, Wil- 
liam Archer and William De Morgan 
did not achieve success until they were 
in their 60s. Henrick Ibsen and Henry 
Jones launched their careers after pass- 
ing the half century mark. 

Illness has inspired rather than handi- 
capped writers. Among those who made 
their mark despite physical ailments 
were Stevenson, Pope, Carlyle, Heine, 
Keats, Mrs. Browning, the three Bronte 
sisters, Parkman, Prescott, Lord Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott, Chopin, Beethoven, 
Cowper, Dostoevski, Poe, Lamb and 
Beers. 

Though it may grieve some people to 
hear it, the fact remains that publishers 
today pay scant attention to manu- 
scripts written in longhand. Though 
Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) had 
quite a little difficulty with the type- 
writer, it has become very popular with 
modern authors. But even if the work 
is typed it may be rejected on sight if it 


is dirty and worn. Manuscript readers 
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know that such manuscripts have been 
rejected by others, so why should they 
bother to read them? 

The head of a big publishing com- 
pany says only 10 stories out of every 
1000 submitted to it for publication ever 
get serious consideration. He admits 
having to reject many manuscripts be- 
cause they do not fill his particular 
need. Amateurs are so blind about pick- 
ing out places to send’ manuscripts. 
Each publication has its own needs and 
will pass over otherwise worth-while 
manuscripts if they do not fulfill that 
periodical’s particular requirement. It 
is reasonable to assume that a detective 
story magazine will not buy a sea story, 
or vice versa. The best advice to 
would-be authors is to try and write for 
a particular magazine. It pays! 

Once a woman grown tired of hav- 
ing the same manuscript repeatedly re- 
jected wanted to determine if it actual- 
ly was read. She ingeniously glued the 
corners of several pages. When it came 
back to her with the pages still stuck to- 
gether she wrote the publisher who had 
returned it. 


“How do you know what it is like if ° 


you did not read it?” she indignantly 
inquired. ‘ 

“Madame,” the editor replied, “the 
first page was enough. You don’t have 
to eat all of an egg to tell that it is 
rotten.” 

It is well to realize that manuscripts 
do not as a rule reach the editors per- 
sonally. They are read by assistants 
who make that business their profes- 
sion. Here is the gauntlet an author’s 
joy must run. A certain publishing com- 
pany daily receives an average of 200 
stories, or more than can be used in its 
10 publications in a whole month. A 
corps of 50 persons do nothing but read 
manuscripts. Many manuscripts are 
eliminated at a glance. The remaining 
ones are actually read. Each one is 
passed on by three persons. A slip clip- 
ped to each is marked by the reader as 
would a school examination paper. Two 
of the three readers can reject a manu- 
script. But even if the three agree this 
does not mean that the story is accept- 
ed.. It only passes on to the editors who 
have the final say. Is it any wonder 
that weeks sometimes elapse before a 
verdict is reached on a manuscript? 

Palgiarism is a thing that editors are 
constantly trying to guard against. Be- 
cause they cannot keep track of all the 
stories ever published they are fre- 
quently “stung.” Some years ago a very 
highbrow magazine bought a story from 
a man who corresponded from the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington. It prov- 
ed.to be a direct steal. But the literary 
thief had already received his pay under 
an assumed name, 

Charles Hanson Towne once dictated 
this letter to the writer of some “origi- 
nal” poems: “I beg to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your verses and to inform you 
that I have found them admirable. I 
cannot praise them highly enough. In- 
deed, I liked them so well that I wrote 
them myself two years ago. 

Once some of Charles Van Loan’s 
baseball stories were palmed off on 
The Saturday Evening Post, causing Mr. 
Van Loan to suggest to the editor: “If 
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you like Van Loan stories why not buy 


them direct?” As a result Van Loan be- 
came a regular contributor to that pub- 
lication. Thomas N. Metcalf once re- 
turned a disguised de Maupassant story 
to its contributor with this terse state- 
ment: “You read too much!” 

A Seattle plagiarist was so nettled at 
being found out that he wrote one edi- 
tor as follows: “I am insulted at your 
insinuation. You say my story is ex- 
actly like one of O. Henry’s, and I say 
I have never heard of O. Henry! There 
is a man in Seattle who is a dead ringer 
for the president. Could you call him 
a plagiarist?” 

It is a common thing for a popular 
story or poem to be claimed by different 
people. As passing examples, we cite 
the poems, “Casey at the Bat” nd 
“Laugh and the World Laughs With 
You.” 


HEROINE AGAIN UNDER FIRE 


Barbara Frietchie dead is drawing 
more fire from “doubting Thomases” 
than she did from the “dust brown 
ranks” in life. 

Coincident with the dedication of 
this Civil war heroine’s restored home 
at Frederick, Md., various persons not 
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“Bravest of All in Frederick Town” 


only challenge the story as related in 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s famous poem 
of the same name but question if the 
incident as reported in our schoolbooks 
really occurred. 

Even Whittier admitted that his poem 
might have distorted facts. He wrote 
many letters vindicating his intentions. 
“‘Barbara Frietchie’ was written in 
good faith,” he explained before his 
death. “The story was no invention of 
mine, It came to me from sources which 
I regarded as entirely reliable. I had 
no reason to doubt its accuracy then. 
And I am still constrained to believe 
that it had foundation in fact.” 

If there was any “poetic license” it 
would seem that Mrs. E. N. Southworth, 
well known novelist, was to blame. She 
told the story to Whittier. Her note to 
him contains essentially the same in- 
formation that appears. in the poem. 

-Records of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy tend to show that it was not 
Barbara Frietchie who waved the flag, 
if any flag was waved. A letter written 
by Barbara Frietchie’s nephew in 1874 
avers that the 76-year-old woman was 
ill in bed when she was supposed to 
have defied “Stonewall” Jackson’s men. 
Another letter, from the minister of the 
church which Mrs. Frietchie attended, 
avers that the Confederate troops did 
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not pass the Frietchie house, The his- 
tory department of Johns oar uni- 
versity (a Maryland institufton, by the 
way) dismisses Whittier’s heroine wit}, 
the explanation that if anyone evi; 
waved the flag it was a Mrs. Quantre!! 
whose name, unfortunately, does no! 
appeal to poets, Incidentally, it poin| 
out that Jackson was not in the haj)i: 
of riding ahead of his troops, as Whit- 
tier avers. 


“Three Years in Field Hospitals of ! 
Army of the Potomac,” by Mrs. An 
M. Holstein, a Civil war nurse and on: 
time resident of Frederick, menti: 
that a woman did wave a small flig 
wh''> standing in her front yard, }u! 
i: was waved at Union troops who took 
possession of the town after the “Jol 
ny Rebs” had gone through. The wo 
an is described as “Mrs. J-— , an eld 
ly lady, a Virginian by birth.” 

But most of Frederick’s populatio 
not to speak of many historians, refu 
to accept these and other similar reve! 
tions. They continue to accept the pocn 
in all its detail. Miss Eleanor D. Ab- 
bott of Frederick, a great-great-niece 
the famous Barbara, today has in he: 
possession the flag which the elde: 
patriot is said to have flaunted befor 
Jackson’s troops. Miss Abbott explai: 


No one knew what happened when thi 
soldiers went past the house until s: 
time afterward. _Miss Harriet Yoner, 
cousin of Barbara Frietchie, was liv 
with her at the time. Upon coming f: 
the back of the house after the soldi 
had passed, Miss Yoner found Mrs. F: 
chie, both nervous and excited, but 
would not explain except to say: “Th 
tried to take my flag, but a man would 
let them, and he was a gentleman.” 

“It was not until a number of years la 
that the family ledfned exactly what 
happened to her. It seems that she heard 
the troops approaching and thinking t! 
were Union soldiers she took the sn 
silk flag from between the leaves of | 
family Bible and stepped to the front d 
to wave to them. Immediately one of th« 
ficers rode up and said, “Granny, give 
your flag.” 

“You can’t have it,” she replied as 
noticed the gray uniforms, but she st: 
her ground and kept on waving her {I 
The officer spoke to his men and they 
a “turn left,” facing her. She said 
thought they meant to fire on her, but | 
officer rode a short distance away and im- 
meditely returned with another officer w 
said to her, “Granny, give me your flag and 
I’ll stick it ih my horse’s head.” And again 
she answefed, “No, you can’t have it.” 

Then one of the men called out, “Shoo! 
her damned head off.” The officer wheeled 





{ “Cal’s” Antipathy 


The secret of why President Cool- 
idge prefers a mechanical steed to a 
real horse seems to be out. 

The chief executive would gallop 
in Rock Creek park, Washington, 
and in his Black Hills retreat, a re- 
cent doctors convention heard, were 
it not for one thing. Mr. Coolidge is 
said to suffer from a kind of asthma 
that is irritated by too near contact 
with a horse. 

This complaint is alleged to have 
caused him to try a new vacation 
place each year in a hope of obtain- 
ing relief. 
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angrily upon him and said, “If you harm 
a hair of her head I'll shoot you down like 
a dog.” Then he turned to the old lady and 
said, “Go on, Granny, wave your flag as 
much as you please.” 

The story of the incident first ap- 
peared in a Washington newspaper. It 
has been attested by numerous eye- 
witnesses. Thus, though Barbara Friet- 
chie may not have climbed to her attic 
window and no one fired on her flag, 
much less “shivered the window, pane 
and sash,” the basis of the incident 
seems well authenticated. As Whittier 
said in one of his letters: “If there is 
any mistake in the details there is none 
in my estimate of a noble character 
and a woman’s loyalty and patriotism.” 


RUSH OF IMMIGRANTS 


Steamships arriving in this country— 
poorly patronized for many weeks be- 
cause some immigrant quotas were ex- 
hausted before the end of the fiscaF 
year—are now crowded with aliens. 
Demands for passage indicates that new 
quotas will also be prematurely exhaust- 
ed. In fact, the early rush for visas was 
so great that quotas for certain coun- 
tries were opened May 15. Due to Con- 
gress’ssidetracking the “national origin” 
plan, quotas for the present fiscal year 
remain thesameas for the last two—two 
per cent of the nationals of each coun- 
try represented here in the census of 
1890. 

In Germany 51,000 persons are said to 
be waiting to beadmitted to the “land of 
opportunity,” in Great Britain 34,000, in 
Sweden 10,000, in Italy 9000, in Norway 
6500 and in France 4000. Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Greece and Hungary, 
were among countries which used up 
their last quotas before June 30.  Ire- 
land was one of the few nationalities 
which did not fill its quota. 

The system of examining prospective 
immigrants at points of embarkation to 
save them the hardship of being turned 
back on arrival has been extended to 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Helland, Belgium, Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Poland and 
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Luxemburg. This takes care of nearly 
90 per cent of all America-bound immi- 
grants. Under this policy the number 
of rejections at our ports of entry isonly 
about four out of every 10,000. 

While aliens are arriving others are 
leaving. For the last six months there 


were nearly 43,000 emigrants to 176,000 
immigrants. 


A LITERARY AMBASSADOR 


“The greatest French writer since the 
death of Anatole France.” 

That is the way they refer to Paul 
Claudel, France’s new representative at 
Washington. Ambassador Claudel writes 








Ambassador Paul Claudel 


fiction, poetry and plays. He has even 
been acclaimed leader of the French 
modern school of poetry. The French 
government hopes that a man of letters 
can restore the good will lost between 
the two countries because of war debt 
bickerings. 

M. Claudel’s books have been publish- 
ed in this country, and his plays pro- 
duced in New York, London, Vienna 
and Berlin. Nor is he an amateur dip- 
lomat. Years ago he served as consul 
in Boston and New York and has held 
French posts in 
other countries. 
Born in Picardy 60 
years ago, he stud- 
ied for a literary 
career and was 
composing verse 
before he was 20. 
His writings are 
dominated by reli- 
gious mysticism. 
He has collabo- 
rated in producing 
ballets and operas. 
Some of Claudel’s 
character is reveal- 
ed in these quota- 
tions from his 
works: 

“IT am a simple 
and serious man.” 

“I despise vir- 
tuosity and fail to 





Well, well, here’s one little girl who is not afraid of snakes. 

her companions giggle or confess to feeling “shivery like,” this miss 

gives a practical demonstration in garter snake training. 

little girls will now go home and confide to their mothers that they 
*couldn’t even touch the horrid things.” 





understand _ face- 
tiousness.” 

“From Voltaire 
and Anatole France 
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Ways seemed to me the stigmata 
reprobation. I 

“For a writer, especially, there is no 
worse delusion than love.” 


LONE MAN CAPTURES SHIP 


“Turn the. machine gun on ths gang 
if they don’t bring this ship up at once.” 

With these words Ensign Charles L. 
Duke of the Coast Guard captured a 
steamer with a $500,000 rum cargo off 
New York. His threat was plain bluff, 
for the small patrol boat from which 
he, alone, had boarded the rum ship 
did not have a machine gun. 

The 27-year-old officer swung his 
prize into a mud bank. Until two com- 
panions in the Coast Guard boat could 
summon help, he and another man held 
a crew of 22 at bay for three hours with 
a single rifle. It was this same weapon 
that Ensign Duke swung so effectively 
when the rum-runners tried to prevent 
his boarding the steamer. The hostile 
crew did not know that the rifle’s 
magazine contained but threecartridges. 

The captured vessel was the Econ- 
omy, 800 tons, supposedly of British 
registry. It had run the gauntlet of pa- 





_ trol vessels all the way from the West 


Indies. 


THE CREDIT PROBLEM 

Despite the popularity of the “Ask- 
Me-Another” fad a perplexed business 
world has vainly sought answers to two 
pertinent questions. They are: 

“Is the nation’s reputed prosperity 
only an inflated condition due to credit 
buying?” 

“Will the installment system prove a 
boomerang to business?” 

The country is passing through an un- 
precedented and undreamed credit era. 
It is an exclusively American feature. 
Almost everything can now be obtained 
on “easy payments.” The credit busi- 
ness done today ranges from more than 
80 per cent on certain necessaries down 
to 12 per cent on luxuries. The extent 
of credit may be better appreciated by 
a glance at some of last year’s business 
figures: 





Total Sales 
$2,910,000,000 
900,000,000 
400,000,000 
300,000,000 
100,000,000 
88,000,000 
69,000,000 
70,000,000 


redi 

$2,182,000,000 
765,000,000 
100,000,000 
39,000,000 
40,000,000 
66,000,000 
45,000,000 
56,000,000 


AUTOS nccccccccccccese 
Furniture .. 
Jewelry .... 
Radio 
PISMOS ccccccccscccecce 
Washing machines 
Vacuum cleaners 

Phonographs 


But even these figures fail to do the 
credit business justice. For instance, 
“radio” covers tubes, batteries and oth- 
er items generally sold at retail for cash 
while the credit item is principally for 
receiving sets. If sets alone are con- 
sidered about 80 per cent of them are 
sold on the installment plan. 

And to think that America’s present 
huge credit system owes its origin to a 
method of booming piano sales after the 
Civil war! 

Credit men say that though the credit 
given has risen from less than $50,000,- 
000 in 1920 to about $21,000,000,000 last 
year losses on account of credit have 
been reduced considerably. 

But there is a sharp clash of opinion 
on the merits of the installment busi- 
ness. Some say it is good for the coun- 
try; others take an opposite view. Pres- 
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aging the practice as long as the nation’s 
total income amounts to $70,000,000,000. 
Many manufacturers find that install- 
ment buying stimulates production and 
means lower prices. Some economists 
contend that it induces thrift by mak- 
ing families budget their finances. Oth- 
er authorities point out that it betters 
the standard of living and enables peo- 
ple to enjoy luxuries they might not oth- 
erwise be able to obtain and, incidental- 
ly, helps stabilize business. 


However, the opposite: view holds 
that credit invites people to live beyond 
their means, ultimately threatens the 
fundamental soundness of our credit 
structure, prevents accumulation ‘of cap- 
ital, ties ‘up money in passing fads, in- 
vites artificial consumption, is responsi- 
ble for “jazzed” advertising and “high- 
pressure” salesmanship, unloads useless 
articles on the public and creates over- 
production in industry. 


CHANGE OF HEART OR POLICY? 


Claiming to be “deeply mortified” by 
the anti-Jewish campaign carried on by 
his Dearborn Independent, Henry Ford 
in a copyrighted article in the New 
York American promised to order the 
crusade stopped and asked forgiveness 
for the same. Mr. Ford contends that 
he did not until recently realize his 
journal had been the medium for “res- 
urrecting exploded fictions” offensive to 
the Jews. He passes the buek to his 
editors by contending that he did not 
personally direct their policies. 


Leading Jews are outspoken in prais- 
ing Ford for his change of front. A 
New York committee has even ‘invited 
him to participate in welcoming home 
Charles A. Levine, transatlantic flyer. 
Settlement of Aaron Sapiro’s $1,000,000 
libel suit against Ford, scheduled for 
re-trial in September, is invited by the 
retraction. 

However, there is more or less mys- 
tery connected with the “great apolo- 
gy.” On its first appeafance William J. 
Cameron, editor of the Dearborn In- 
dependent, expressed ignorance, sur- 
prise and incredulity. E. G. Popp, edi- 
tor of the magazine when the anti- 
Jewish crusade was inaugurated, came 
forward with the charge that Ford him- 
self organized and directed the attacks. 
Ford’s battery of legal advisers profess 
to have been ignored in the matter. 
But some people see significance in the 
fact that Senator James A. Reed (Dem.) 
of Missouri is both a Ford attorney and 
friend. of William Randolph Hearst, 
owner of the paper through which Ford 
offered the olive branch. There is a 
feeling, too, that Ford may even have 
been again bitten by the presidential 








Apology Came Too Late 


When Ford’s Dearborn Independent 
was campaigning against the Jews, Max 
Fisher, wealthy Denver cattleman, vow- 
ed he would not use a Ford product. 

Several weeks ago Fisher was acci- 
dentally killed by falling from a stock 
train he was loading. 

In accordance with his will, all Ford 
cars were barred from the procession 








which followed his body to the grave. 
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bug. A more plausible theory is that 


Ford is preparing a market for his new | 


auto, and that he counts on this bold 
stroke to remove Jewish aversion to his 
products which of late years had be- 
come quite troublesome. 

The offending articles ran for several 
years in the Dearborn Independent and 
were made much of at the first Sapiro- 
Ford trial (see April 
9 issue). Whatever 
Ford’s responsibil- 
ity, it would appear 
to the general ob- 
server that it was 
another caseof Ford 
being hoodwinked. 
It recalls the dismal 
failure of Ford’s 
peace ship venture 
—the time when 
ultra-pacifists mis- 
led the auto manufacturer into believ- 
ing that he could “get the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas”—and Ford’s 
fruitless incursion into politics and his 
editorial rampages and his general 
merchandising scheme. 

Ford’s case seems to be further proof 
of the old adage about the wisdom of 
the shoemaker sticking to his last. As 
an editor Ford is a flivver, but as a 
maker of flivvers he is a genius. 


LIGHT ON WILSON BREAKS 


The fact. that President Wilson broke 
with so many of his friends has long 
been the subject for interested specula- 
tion. The war president’s abrupt sever- 
ance of relations with Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Col. E. M. House, William F. 
McCombs and former Senator James 
Smith jr. are outstanding examples. 


The difference in meaning between 
“the” and “a” caused the Wilson-Lodge 
break, Josephus Daniels recently told 
the Southern Institufe of Politics, The 
former secretary of the navy in Wil- 
son’s cabinet contehded that Senator 
Lodge was jealous of being relegated 
from the position of “the” scholar in 
American politics to “a” scholar be- 
cause his star was eclipsed by that of 
Woodrow Wilson, 

The Wilson-House split has never 
been satisfactorily explained. The two 
suddenly parted at the Paris peace con- 
ference and never again met. Wilson’s 
former right-hand man was even denied 
permission to attend the war president’s 
funeral. 


Wilson, it seems, feared that House 
was trying to undermine him. This 
feeling dates back to publication of a 
book, “The Keal Colonel House,” in 
1918. The volume was so laudatory to 
the unofficial and somewhat mysterious 
American diplomat, that the publishers 


"I’m Sorry” 





were asked to suppress the book after ° 


several thousand copies had been dis- 
tributed. In his own memoirs Col. 
House was not bashful in intimating 
that he was the dominant influence in 
the Wilson administration. 


Ray Stannard Baker (“David Gray- 
son”) is completing a work on the life 
and letters of the late president, at the 
invitation of Mrs. Wilson, which is 
expected to be a formal reply to House 
and other critics. 
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News Notes 


Divided Farm Sentiment. While th, 
Northwestern Agricultural Conferen, 
at St. Paul heard addresses indorsin: 
the principles of the McNary-Hauge, 
agricultural relief bill, vetoed by t! 
president last winter, a large delegati: 
of North Dakota farmers waited on \{;. 
Coolidge at his Black Hills retreat an 
prédicted his renomination. 


Drunken Pilot Blamed. A _ Seati! 
coroner’s jury blamed an intoxicat 
pilot for the crash of an airplane 
Lake Washington in July which ¢: 
four lives. 











Viking Boat Reaches Duluth. The 4 
foot boat which sailed from Berg: 
Norway, in 1926, successfully cross«| 
dhe Atlantic and was exhibited at |! 
Philadelphia sesquicentennial, has 
rived at Duluth, Minn. Replica of 
early Viking craft, it carries a costun 
crew of three, also a dog mascot. 


Grounds for a Kick. It’s all right { 
kick about your wife’s cooking. Justice 
Calahan of Brooklyn, N. Y., refused a 
separation to Mrs, Ethel Shapiro who 
complained that during the first 
weeks of their married life her husbani 
objected to every dish she prepared. 


Would Honor Submarine. When 
military academy recently moved froin 
the Bronx, N, Y., to Oakdale, L. I., i 
found the “Fenian Ram,” John P. Ho! 
land’s first submarine, too bulky ani 
costly to transfer to a new location. 
The relic was sold for $100, it is said. 
Joseph P. Holland of Newark, N. J., s 
of the inventor, bargdined with the 
junkman to buy back the craft. He p: 
fers to give it a sea burial. The su! 
marine was presented the academy })) 
an Irish society of Connecticut in 19! 


Vets Forfeit Insurance. About 4,()()() 
000 World war veterans passed up the 
world’s cheapest insurance by failing 
to convert or reinstate war-time po! 
cies worth $36,000,000,000. The ti 
limit has expired. 


Busses Help Church. Free bus sc: 
ice has increased five-fold the averag 
Sunday attendance at the historic |: 
North church, Boston, according to |! 
Rev. Dr. Ernest Dennen, pastor. Buses 
meet worshipers at Boston Common. 


Street Crosses Sacrilegious? At stre«'! 
points where pedestrians are suppose '! 
to cross, Middletown, Conn., authoritics 
painted Greek crosses. The signs we! 
removed when clergymen protested. 
The word “cross” was substituted. Tl 
crosses are used in some places todesi¢ 
nate places where accidents have oc 
curred, as a warning to both motorists 
and pedestrians. 


John D. Has Birthday. Golf and work 
in the morning, a drive in the after 
noon and early dinner with his family 
and a few friends was the routine of 
John D. Rockefeller on his 88th birth- 
day. At one time the oil magnate’s dic! 
was restricted but he now eats an) 
thing, “I am happy to pass my 88t! 
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birthday in a condition of perfect 
health, full of hope and. cheer for 
everybody,” Mr. Rockefeller said. 
Seven-year-old Patricia Randall scorned 
a shiny new dime which Mr. Rocke- 
feller offered her at the conclusion of 
a local church service. “I am sorry I 
can’t take it,” she said. 





Ban on Auto Stickers. Bathing girl 
stickers on auto windshields or win- 
dows are barred under the new Minne- 
sota highway code. Persons are also 
prohibited from soliciting rides. 


Most Convicts Unwed. Marriage as a 
means of combating crime was urged 
before the Pennsylvania Council of 
Republican Women by Dr. Edwin R. 
Keedy of the Pennsylvania university 
law school, He reported that most con- 
victs are bachelors. 


“Yes, We Have Some Horses.” Who 
says the horse has vanished? Last year 
more Percheron, Shire and Belgian 
draft animals were imported than any 
time in the present decade, 


Might be Hanged in Court. If Ernest 
Frederick, 42, of Warren, Ohio, on trial 
for murder, is found guilty he must be 
executed in the ornate federal court- 
room at Cleveland, Ohio. A musty old 
law would require him to pay the penal- 
ty “not more than 10 paces” from the 
bench of the sentencing judge. 


Coolidge at 55. A lusty cowboy 
“Yip!” greeted President Coolidge on 
his 55th birthday when he appeared in 
a 10-gallon hat, red embroidered shirt, 
chaps with “CAL” worked in gilt stars, 
boots and spurs. But the President’s 
regalia was outdone by that of a breezy 





President Coolidge temporarily abandoned 

his White House auto to ride through Rapid 

City in “Dakota Clyde” Jones’s buffalo cart. 
Jones is a Black Hills guide. 


discovering that the visitor was a dis- 
guised Chicago drummer Mr. Coolidge 
laughed as heartily as he did in Minne- 
sota when he called out to a “dirt-farm- 
er” delegation “How’re crops?” only 
to be informed that the spokesman was 
an auto salesman. The president dis- 
played unusual irritableness when he 
“fired” Mrs. Coolidge’s personal secret 
service bodyguard because the first lady 
of the land tired herself out by walking 
and was late for meals. 


Cattle Men Call Truce. One of the 
greatest feuds in the Southwest is ex- 
pected to end by reason of a truce be- 
tween cattle men and sheep raisers. 
Economic necessity rather than volun- 
teer action caused some cattle men to 
Start raising wool. 


“Necking” O.K.’d. Petting and “Neck- 
ing” are permissible under that part of 
the Constitution which guarantees 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” Assistant County. Attorney Harms 
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of Wichita, Kans., ruled in refusing to 
take action against spooners. He does 
not think oldsters who used to hug and 
kiss in buggies should complain about 
youngsters who spoon in autos. 


Film Double Killed. Dorothy Dawn 
should be added to the list of film stars 
who hire “doubles” to perform perilous 
feats for them. Miss Ethel Hall was 
fatally injured in the Merced river, 
California, during a rescue scene pur- 
porting to feature the real Dorothy. 


New Marine Corps Mascot. When 
“Pagett,” an English bulldog, gift of the 
British marines to the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, waddled down the gang- 
plank at New York he was greeted by a 
special detachment of marines, He was 
sent to replace “Sgt.-Maj. Jiggs,” who 
died from over-eating. Though Jiggs 
had already been replaced the corps 
says it can enroll two mascots. 








Revolt Nipped. A possible revolution 
in Colombia was sidetracked when 
keen-eyed federal agent seized 350 
rifles and 100,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion disguised as “hardware” on a tramp 
steamer about to sail from New York. 


First to Pay War Debt. Only one 
nation has paid her war debt to the 
United States in full. Liberia has that 
honor. But her total indebtedness was 
only $35,610. 





More Suicides on Pacific Coast. There 
are more suicides along the Pacific 
coast than in the East or Middle West, 
reports Frederick L. Hoffman, Pruden- 
tial statistician. He estimates the coun- 
try has 15,000 suicides a year but de- 
clares the alleged student suicide wave 
exists chiefly in the imagination of 
amateur observers. 


Democratic Wet Plank. New Jersey 
Democrats lived up to their wet repu- 
tation by adopting a platform favoring 
modification of the Volstead act. 


Martyr Honored. John R. Kissinger, 
former soldier who was crippled for 
life as a result of experiments in study- 
ing yellow fever, was presented with a 
small home at Harrington, Ind., where 
he can pass his remaining days with his 
invalid wife. It is the gift of the Ameri- 
can Association for Medical Progress. 
(For detailed story of Kissinger’s hero- 
ism see April 16th issue.) 





Film Stars Sentenced. Dorothy Mac- 
kaye and Paul Kelly must spend not 
less than a year in jail as the result of 
the death of Ray Raymond, musical 
comedy star (Dorothy Mackaye’s hus- 
band). Kelly is said to have beaten 
Raymond and was supposed to have 
tried to hide the facts. It was reported 
that after Kelly was sentenced he was 
allowed to keep a dinner engagement 
with the actress. Though the sheriff 
denied this aninvestigation was ordered. 


Ban Johnson Out. Byron Bancroft 
(“Ban”) Johnson, for 34 years presi- 
dent of the American League, was final- 
ly forced out of baseball. His resigna- 
tion takes effect Nov. 1, though his con- 
tract had eight years to run at a salary 
of $40,000 a year. Baseball could not 
put up with two “czars.” Johnson had 
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clashed with Landis and others. While 
owners of eight American League clubs 
were debating his fate at a New York 
hotel, Johnson sat in an adjacent dark- 
ened room, alone and broken in health 
yet having enough fire in his watery 
eyes to refuse to receive Jack Ruper, 
owner of the Yankees and his avowed 
enemy. Yet to Johnson goes the credit 
of cleaning up a game for a public 
which.once suspected it. 


Electric Chair for Illinois. Gov. Small 
signed a bill substituting electrocution 
for the noose in Illinois. The new 
method, however, will not effect those 
awaiting execution by hanging. 


Battle Monuments. Plans for me- 
morial chapels for French battlefields 
as reminders of America’s contribution 
to the World war are announced by 
Gen. Pershing, head of the American 
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Proposed C hateau Thierry Cc hapel 


Battle Monuments Commission. The 
buildings, each distinctive in type, will 
be set up in the Chateau Thierry, St. 
Mihiel, Aisne-Marne, Meuse-Argonne « 
and Suresnes cemeteries where rest 
our honored dead. 


Cigarette Ban Invalid. A Kansas 
statute banning cigarette advertising 
was declared invalid by the state su- 
preme court. The 1927 legislature had 
previously removed restrictions against 
the sale of cigarettes in force since 1909. 


Envoy to Mexico Resigns. After hav- 
ing repeatedly asserted that he had no 
intention of quitting, James R. Shef- 
field has resigned as American ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. Announcement came 
following a conference with President 
Coolidge. Mexico is well pleased. Shef- 
field was antagonistic to the Coolidge 
policy by frequently urging interven- 
tion. 





Movie Monopoly Charged. The Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corp. was ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
cease certain practices held to be in 
restraint of trade. For one thing, the 
order requires Adolph Zukor and Jesse 
L. Lasky to desist from forcing movie 
theaters to book all films offered. Thea- 
ter owners have long complained that 
this prevented selected programs and 
made them market poor films as well 
as good. The corporation controls 368 
theaters. 





Final Curtain for John Drew. “Death 
is the only thing which could ever 
make me forsake the footlights,” John 
Drew, veteran actor, once said. It was! 
He died at San Francisco after being 
stricken in Portland while starring in 
“Trelawney of the Wells.” Failing eye- 
sight caused him to be led to and from 
the wings at each performance. Drew, 
uncle of Ethel, John and Lionel Barry- 
more, was nearly 74 years old and had 
been on the stage for 54 years. 
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IRELAND 


Kevin O’Higgins Assassinated. Kevin 
O’Higgins, foreign minister, minister of 
justice and vice-president of the Free 
State council, was shot down by assas- 
sins while on his way to church in 
Dublin. The killers fled in an auto. 
O’Higgins was known as “the strong 
man” of the government, and also the 
“Irish Mussolini.” He was said to be 
the most respected and most hated man 
in Ireland. He saved the Free State in 
1922, and his denunciations of Republi- 
cans and the De Valera party had been 
severe, “They’ve got the just as they 
got my father,” he said when dying. He 
added that he forgave his assassins. 


SWITZERLAND 


British Demand Many Cruisers. The 
naval disarmament conference ‘was 
threatened with shipwreck by Britain’s 
insistence on a far greater number of 
sruisers than Japan or the United States 
would consider. W. C. Bridgeman, 
British first lord of the admiralty, de- 
clared that the suggested figure of 250,- 
000 tons could not even be discussed. 
The British did not wish to talk of 
limits by tons, and Lord Cecil went so 
far as to meet the American insistence 
by banging his fist on the table and 
shouting, “This is perfect nonsense.” 
The remark was withdrawn on Mr. 
Gibson’s threatening to leave the con- 
ference. Japan backed the United States 
in the cruiser question, even objecting 
to a compromise limit of 400,000 tons, 
but she demanded 70,000 tons of sub- 
marines instead of the 50,000 proposed 
by the Americans. 


Chinese Representative Quits. Chu 
Chao-hsin, representative of the Peking 
government in the council of the league 
of nations, notified the secretary of the 
league that he was returning to China 
to become a political free lance. The 
act was taken to mean that Chu had 
decided to take sides with the advanc- 
ing -nationalists. As the league has 
recognized no other government than 
that of Peking the seat of China in the 
council will be vacant. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


New Prayer Book Accepted. An as- 
sembly of the Church of England meet- 
ing at London voted 517 to 133 in favor 
of accepting the revisions of the prayer 
book proposed last February by the two 
great synods of the church, Canterbury 
and York. The changes will be sub- 
mitted to both houses of parliament be- 
fore being finally submitted for royal 
assent. 


Find Maid Marian’s Grave. The fa- 
mous “Maid Marian” of legend, who ran 
away to the forest to marry Robin 
Hood, has been identified and her tomb 
located by an archeologist, J. M. Scud- 
der. The lady was Matilda, daughter 
of Sir Robert Fitzwalter, a Norman 
She ran away to escape the 
courtship of King John, and her father 
was exiled and his property confiscated 


for that reason. His daughter having 
returned to father’s estate, Chelmsfotd, 
was said to have been poisoned by an 
agent of the king, whose offers she still 
refused. Fitzwalter, returned from 
France, was one of the knights who 
finally exacted the magna charta from 
King John. 


Egypt’s King Royally Received. On 


. his visit to King George at London King 


Fuad of Egypt was met at Calais by the 
Prince of Wales and at the London rail- 
road station by King George and other 
members of the royal family, as well as 
by most of the cabinet members. The 
visitor was driven through the decorat- 
ed streets with great pomp and with full 
ceremonial etiquette. He was accom- 
panied by his bodyguard of 28 stalwart 
Nubians in picturesque costumes. 


Ice Cream Men Pray. Hard hit by 
the long continued cool and rainy 
weather the ice cream vendors in Lon- 
don held a special service in the Italian 








—Cartoon in Paris Rire. 
The British Lion to the Bolshevik Bear— 
Hey, look out, comrade; you are sending us 
all the parasites with which your own back 
is covered. 








church of St. Peter to pray for warmer 
weather. It had rained in the morning 
but the sun was shining brightly as the 
petitioners left the church. 


FRANCE 


Fund to Entertain Legion. The gov- 
ernment asked the chamber of deputies 
for an_appropriation of 3,760,000 francs 
—about $150,000 to be used in the enter- 
tainment of American Legion members 
during their convention in Paris next 
September. The bill took its regular 
course through the finance committee. 


Movie Panther Seizes Child. An Afri- 
can panther being trained for use in 
the movies at Nice seized the trainer’s 
five-year-old,son. The boy was badly 


. bitten before being rescued by his 


father. 


French Use German Airbrakes. For 
a long time French railroad men have 
wanted airbrakes on their freight trains 
but were stopped because of the cost— 
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about $64,000,000. Now they are {, 
have them through the working of t), 
Dawes plan, accepting airbrakes as 
part of the “payment in kind” repar 
tions. Part of the work is to be do: 
in France and the change is expected | 
take five years. 


PORTUGAL 


Thirteen Revolutionists Arrested. 
Lisbon 13 men were imprisoned on | 
charge of starting a revolution. 1! 
were said to be acting under directi: 
of a committee of Portugese af P 
composed of men who were invo! 
in the revolution of last February w! 
several hundred were killed. 


ITALY 


Cardinals Get More Money. Cardin 
at Rome who have been getting al: 
poorly with a little more than $100) 
year now receive $4000 through 
grant of Pope Pius. Prelates at the 
Vatican received a raise some time «: 
but the canons of St. Peter’s strugg)«« 
along until recently on their pre-wa: 
stipends. The pope has also sho 
generosity to seminary priests arou 
Rome and to some of the struggli 
colleges. 


GERMANY 
Engine Plunges Into Valley. A train 
on the Harz mountain railroad leavi: 
the tracks and plunging into the vallcy 
below killed four men on the engii 
and five passengers. The tracks hi 
been undermined by heavy rains. 


Sudden Flood Sweeps Valleys. © 
ing in the middle of the night after a 
cloudburst a seven-foot wall of water 
sweeping down two valleys along the 
Elbe and its tributaries in Saxony car- 
ried almost everything before it, in- 
cluding many people asleep in “their 
beds. Deaths were more than 100, while 
property damage mounted to millions. 
All bridges were swept away, includ- 
ing a famous stone bridge 400 years o1() 
at Glashuette. The disaster was pro- 
nounced the worst sort of the kind in 


~Germany in half a century. 


SWEDEN 

Telephone to Paris Opened. Direct tc!- 
phone communication between Stock- 
holm and Paris has been opened. The 
distance is 706 miles—the line being the 
longest in Europe. Long-distance tele- 
phones are much in use in Sweden 
wires cdnnect Stockholm with Londo! 
Vienna, Berne and other Europ: 
capitals. 


POLAND 


Big Loan From America. It was an- 
nounced at Warsaw that the gove' 
ment had signed a contract for a short 
term loan from a group of New Yor! 
bankers. Negotiations had been pend- 
ing for months. 


RUSSIA 


Many American Investigators. Five 
American delegates to the meeting 
the international chamber of commerce 
at Stockholm accepted Russia’s invil:- 
tion to visit Moscow and see for thei- 
selves. Leading the visitors was Ed- 
ward A. Filene, Boston, merchant an‘ 
philanthropist. 


He is interested in the 
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economic situation and also in the bol- 
shevik theories for promoting world 
peace. Many other Americans are in 
the country for like purposes. 





Woman Executed as Spy. It was an- 
nounced at Moscow that a woman and 
a man charged with having supplied 
military information to Poland had 
faced the firing squad in that city. The 
woman was Mme. Samoyia and the 
man M. Tarasovitch. 


Warned That War Is Near. “War is 
imminent,” was the warning to all Rus- 
sians by President Rykoff of the coun- 
cil of commissars at the beginning of 
national defense week. In published 
instructions he declared that “every 
worker must know how to use a rifle, 
and how to deal with gas attacks and 
how to strengthen the defense of the 
country.” Newspapers too sought to 
rouse the martial spirit. 


Many Killed in Gale. A terrific gale 
in and around Odessa resulted in 20 
deaths. A street car in the city was 
overturned killing six, while a number 
of small vessels in the Black sea were 
capsized. 


LATVIA 


Ambassador Schurman Jolted. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, U. S. ambassador to 
Germany, was severely jolted when the 
Berlin-Riga express left the rails near 
the frontier. Mr. Schurman with the 
other passengers was transferred to an- 
other car and continued on his way to 
tiga, the capital. 


RUMANIA 


Liberals Win Election. The govern- 
ment party, the Liberals, won 295 seats 
in parliament while the other parties 
combined secured only 83. Opposition 
papers charged the Liberals and leader, 
Bratiano, with coercion and intimida- 
tion, 





GREECE 
Pangalos to be Tried. The cabinet at 
Athens announced that Gen. Pangalos, 
former president, would be brought to 
trial in August. The general held a dic- 
tatorship from January to December 
last year when he was ousted by Gen. 
Kondylis. He is charged with improper 

conduct while in power. 


TURKEY 

To Change Constantinople’s Name. 
During a three-day visit of President 
Mustapha Kemal to Constantinople it 
was reported amid the enthusiasm of 
the occasion that the name of the city 
would be changed by law to Mustapha- 
Kemal, probably at the next session of 
the assembly which meets at Angora in 
November. Constantinople perpetuates 
the name of the Christian emperor Con- 
stantine, while the local name of Stam- 
boul is derived from Greek words. 


PERSIA 


Auto Trucks Replace Camels. The 
Persian caravan company sent an agent 
to Constantinople to purchase 15 motor 
trucks to replace camels on the route 
from the Caspian sea to Teheran, the 
capital. Such trucks have shown their 
superiority over the “ships of the 








desert” so that they are expected soon 
to displace the ancient mode of con- 


veyance in Persia. Plans are consid- 
ered for substituting tractors on the fa- 
mous 600-mile trail from Trebizond on 
the Black sea to Tabriz. A truck will 
carry 3 tons to the camel’s 400 pounds, 
and will make 50 miles a day to the 
camel’s 20. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Soldiers and Worshipers Clash. Five 
persons were killed when a detachment 
of the Iraqui army clashed with some 
100,000 Mohammedans who were at- 
tending a passion play a few milcs from 
Bagdad. The soldiers were not armed 
and were attacked when suspected of 
some affront to the pious occasion. 


CHINA 

Southerners Press Toward Peking. 
With Gen. Chen of the northern forces 
going over to the southerners the prog- 
ress of the latter toward Tientsin and 
Peking was hastened. From Kaifeng to 
the west the northerners retreated 
north to the Yellow river, the south- 
erners at their heels. Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang sent an army back to clean 
out the radical element at Hankow, and 
a number of Russian advisers left that 
city by a special train for Urga in Mon- 
golia. Japanese largely increased their 
force of marines at Tsingtao which is 
in the line of the southerners’ advance. 


HAWAII 

Great Volcano Spouts Fire. Thirty 
minutes after causing the earth. to 
tremble for miles around the great 
Kilauea volcano 4000 feet high-sent up 
four huge fountains of fire 125 feet 
above the crater. Soon from the pit 
ran three rivers of lava forming a 
blazing lake of molten rock 1000 feet 
wide. Coming at night the fiery foun- 
tains made a gorgeous spectacle. The 
Kilauea was last in action in 1924, 


MEXICO 


Arrested-for Celebrating Mass. Two 
Catholic priests, Pedro Aguilar and 
Villafana Azarte, were arrested at 
Mexico City for saying masses in pri- 
vate residences in violation of the re- 
ligious laws. They were also charged 
with revolutionary activity. Newspa- 
pers asserted that a number of other 




















Chinese soldiers in trenches. This view of a 

third ling of defense shows that modern 

methods of war are used by the factions in 
'  China’s civil strife. 


priests had been arrested in the same 
way but that the police had not re- 
vealed their names. 


ARGENTINA 


Heavy Snows in Country. Buenos 
Aires was so violently lashed by a rain 
and snow storm that a large Bolivian 
steamer was sunk in the harbor. Ina 
number of provinces there was an 
unusually heavy fall of snow. July 
is Argentina’s coldest month. 


Train Wreck Kills 24. A special train 
carrying cadets from the _ military 
academy of Chile to Buenos Aires to 
participate in independence day ex- 
ercises collided with another train at 
Alpatacal killing 14 of the cadets and 
10 other persons. There were 16 more 
seriously injured and a much larger 
number slightly hurt. A fog was thought 
to have caused the accident. 


CHILE 


No More Tacna-Arica Offers. Speak- 
ing at Tacna Foreign Minister Rios- 
Gallardo declared that in the Tacna- 
Arica controversy with Peru Chile had 
made all sacrifices a proud nation could 
make, and that she had “arrived at the 
end of the journey.” He urged Chileans 
in the disputed territory to “fight with 
the noble arms of peace within writ- 
ten treaties.” His speech had been pre- 
viously approved by the government. 


CANADA 

Beer by The Glass Wins. The wets 
in Manitoba who prefer to buy beer by 
the glass instead of the present system 
of case delivery from breweries to per- 
mit holders won in a hotly contested 
election in which the matter was sub- 
mitted by referendum. Rural districts 
generally opposed the change while the 
towns favored it. Premier Bracken was 
returned to power. 


Big Ship Strikes Iceberg. Two days 
out from Montreal the Canadian Pacific 
liner Montcalm slid onto a submerged 
ledge of a huge iceberg and sharply 
tilted over. Passengers were ordered to 
don life belts and the lifeboats were 
swung out, but the ship soon righted 
itself. The boat with a propeller blade 
missing waited two days for the heavy 
fog to lift. Other ships were held up in 
the same way in the ice field and their 
sirens could be heard through the fog. 


Prize for Ocean Flight. A prize of 
$25,000 was offered for an airplane 
flight from London, Ontario, to London, 
England, by Charles Burns, president 
of a brewing company. Only Canadian 
aviators may compete, but a number of 
them quickly showed interest. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Composite Flag Designed. After long 
and bitter debate in the assembly a 
composite flag for the Union of South 
Africa was accepted by a vote of 69 to 
46 for submission to the people by way 
of a referendum. The flag has the 
union jack in one corner, the Orange 
Free State vierkleur in another, the 
Transvaal vierkleur in the third and 
four stars in the fourth, The center is 
a shield with white, orange and blue 
stripes. 
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Mysterious Sinai Slabs 


In 1906 Sir Flinders Petrie, the emi- 
nent British archeologist, discovered 
what are popularly known as the “Sinai 
slabs.” It was not until 1916 that any- 
body made any headway in deciphering 
the inscriptions on the tablets. Prof. 
Alan Gardiner, a British authority, suc- 
ceeded in deciphering one word “ba- 
alat,” which means “mistress.” Seven 
years later Prof. Grimme, a German 
archeologist, published what he claim- 
ed was a complete and true translation 
of the inscriptions. He claimed the 
writing told of the findtng of Moses in 
the bulrushes. Gardiner and Petrie, 
however, refused to accept Grimme’s 
translation. They declared that the 
German scientist had mistaken mere 
seratches on the rocks for letters and 
that his translation was imaginary and 
consequently worthless. 


Now more fragments of similar tab- 
lets have been discovered on Mount 
Serabit. Prof. Kirsopp Lake and Prof. 
Robert Blake, of Harvard university, 
penetrated into the Sinai peninsula to 
the scene of the former discovery. 
Mount Serabit is an almost inaccessible 
part of the peninsula, being an 11- 
day camel trip from the coast. The 
professors, who are members- of the 
Harvard-Michigan expedition, took their 
finds to Cairo and put them in the 
museum there. They then set to work 
to decipher the inscriptions, if possible. 
Dr. Butin, director of the American 
School of Oriental Research at Jeru- 
salem, is aiding them in the work. It is 
believed that the missing link between 
picture language and letter language 
may lie in the correct interpretation 
of the writings on the slabs. The one 
known word “ba-alat,” scientists says, 
shows that the people of Sinai convert- 
éd hieroglyphics or word pictures into 
a sort of alphabet. It is possible,that 
the Phoenicians, or the Aramaics, the 
first to develop an alphabet, learned let- 
ters from the inhabitants of Sinai and 
passed the knowledge along to the 
Greeks who gave us the basis for our 
present alphabets. ; 


How Stars Produce Heat 


The secretary of the Royal Society of 
London, Dr. J. H. Jeans, says “a star is 
in effect but a huge X-ray apparatus.” 
He believes the interior of a star is 
hotter and heavier than the exterior. 
According to his theory, heat in the 
stars is produced in the following man- 
ner: “Throughout a star’s interior, elec- 
trons and protons must at intervals fall 
into one another and mutually destroy 
one another, the energy of their fall 
being set free as radiation. Each pro- 
ton or atom, as it is annihilated, makes 
a splash of radiant energy which passes 
through the star until, after innumer- 
able absorptions and re-emissions, it 
reaches the star’s surface and wanders 
off into space.” 


The sun has a temperature of only 
about 6000 deg. at its surface. This 
temperature can be attained in a lab- 


oratory.’ In the core of the sun, how- 
ever, the temperature rises to some- 
thing like 70,000,000 deg. It is sup- 
posed that the dog-star, Sirius, is twice 
as hot as the sun. Scientists believe 
that all matter consists of electrons and 
protons, negative and positive charges 
of electricity. They are in equal num- 
bers and when they come together, says 
Dr. Jeans, the opposite charges are 
neutralized and annihilated. The sci- 
entist continues: “Whereas- the ordi- 
nary combustion of a ton of coal pro- 
vides energy enough to drive a locomo- 
tive for an hour, the annihilation of a 
ton of coal would provide enough ener- 
gy for all the heating, lighting, power 
and transport in Great Britain for a 
century.” 


Wood Pulp in 18 Years 


A Maine paper company has been 
supplying the funds for some interest- 
ing experiments in the production of 
wood pulp in a shorter time than by the 
usual growth of trees. The experi- 
ments were performed by Dr. Ralph 
McKee, of Columbia university, and Dr. 
A. D, Stout, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens. They have developed a pop- 
lar tree which will grow to a height of 
60 feet and a thickness of 18 .inches 
within a period of 18 years. The new 
tree can be propagated from seedlings, 
according to the experts, and paper ob- 
tained from this kind of poplar is su- 
perior in quality to that obtained from 
spruce? 


Total Eclipse of Sun 


The total eclipse of the sun on June 
29th passed without any unusual dis- 
coveries on the part of astronomical 
observers. Of course the detailed re- 
sults will not be known until after the 
photographic plates are all developed 
and compared. The path of totality was 
between 35 and 40 miles in width. It 
rose out of the Atlantic ocean near the 
coast of Ireland and continued for 7000 
miles until it disappeared in Bering sea, 
The total eclipse lasted 24 seconds. A 
total eclipse of the sun by the moon has 
not occured over that area since 1724 
and another will not occur until 1999. 

In England the sky was cloudy until 








Dinosaur eggs which scientists say were laid 
10,000,000 years ago were found in Montana. 
The picture shows John Hoff, discoverer of 


the eggs, holding some of them iri his hand. 
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just before the time of the eclipse, whe 
the clouds ‘cleared away much to th: 
joy of those who had risen early in th; 
morning to see the phenomenon. Mos} 
of the scientific expeditions sent to o} 
serve the eclipse mobilized at Gigg| 
wick, in Yorkshire, England. Sir Fran\ 
Dyson, astronomer royal at the Gigg): 
wick observatory, expressed great sati: 
faction at the happy turn the weather 
took at the last moment. Conditio 
were especially favorable at that poi 
for observation of the corona of | 
sun. The eclipse began at 6:23 in t! 
morning. Greenwich observatory ma: 
photographs and particular obser 
tions to learn more of the nature of |! 
corona. Oxford and London univer 
ties also made special preparation | 
the event. It is estimated that hal! 
million people made journeys fr: 
their homes in order to be in the path 
of totality. Lloyd George, the 
premier of Great Britain, held an a|!- 
night “eclipse-party” at his home 
northern Wales. 

Many foreign observers went 
Fagerness, near Oslo, Norway, to take 
their station during the eclipse. MM: 
of the American observers remained 
Oslo, the principal group being heade:! 
by Prof. S. A. Mitchell, of-the Universi 
of Virginia. Prof. Mitchell has observed 


- seven eclipses in his astronomical ca- 


reer. In order to accomplish this 
was necessary for him to travel 60,(()( 
miles, taking all his apparatus with him. 
His expedition on this occasion was 
under the auspices of the Smithsoni 
Institution, although it was financed }) 
John Chaloner, of Virginia. Many deli 
cate astronomical instruments were lei! 
to the expedition by the U. S. Naval 
Observatory, the Allegheny observator) 
and Harvard university. Unfortunate!) 
the sky was overcast at Oslo during thi 
eclipse and most of the preparations 
were made in vain. ‘It was impossil) 
to make _ successful observation 
that point. 


New Uses of X-Rays 

X-rays are opening the eyes 
America to new inventions, according {0 
Dr. George Clark, who established an 
industrial X-ray laboratory at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
an address at French Lick, Ind., Dr. 
Clark said: 

“Industry’s newest tool, the X-ray, 
until recently only known in hospil:! 
and academic laboratories, already 
amazing its new employers. Just re- 
cently X-rays showed that spiders and 
silk worms spin exactly the same kind 
of fiber, and immediately set American 
manufacturers to consider establish 
ment of spider farms. Prohibition agents 
in California are using X-rays to detect 
liquor in suspected packages. The 
British army uses the X-ray to examine 
wood in its airplanes for cracks, worm- 
holes and knots. Boston stores have 
X-ray devices showing customers how 
their feet fit into new shoes. And an 
Ohio dairy farm recently engaged to 
use X-rays to find size afd location of 
holes in Swiss cheese.” 





An education official traveled 176 miles to 
addréss the graduating class at Millbor», 
Va. Miss Ruth Hickman was the class. 
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SHOW BOAT 


THE PATHFINDER 


By Edna Ferber 


Cepyright by Edna Ferber 








SYNOPSIS 

kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Rav- 
enal on board the Cotton Blossom Floating 
palace, a show boat owned by Capt. Andy 
Hawks, her father. Magnolia’s mother, Parth- 
enia Ann Hawks has a reputation for minding 
other people’s business. On the show boat ac- 
tors come and go, Magnolia, when she reached 
womanhood became an actress and married 
Gaylord Ravenal, also of the show boat cast. 
Magnolia learns the hard life of a gambler’s 
wife. When Capt. Andy dies Mrs. Hawks takes 
command of the boat and the Ravenals leave 
for Chicago. There Ravenal gambles away all 
Magnolia’s money. 





The Ravenal reverses, if they were no- 
ticed at all in Gamblers’ Alley, went polite- 
ly unremarked. There was a curious and 
definite code of honor among the frequent- 
ers of Chicago’s Levee. You paid your gam- 
bling debts. You never revealed your own 
financial status by way of conversation. 
You talked little. You maintained a cer- 
tain physical, sartorial, and social standard 
in the face of all reverses. There were, of 
course, always unmistakable signs to be 
read even at the most passing glance. You 
drew your conclusions; made no comment. 
If you were-seen to breakfast for days—a 
week—two weeks—at the Cockeyed Bakery, 
you were greeted by your confreres with the 
same suavity that would have been accord- 
ed you had you been standing treat at Billy 
Boyle’s or the Palmer house. Your shoe 
might be cracked, but it must shine. Your 
linen might be frayed, but it must be clean. 
Your cheeks were perhaps a trifle hollow, 
but they must be shaven and smell pleas- 
antly of bay rum. You might dine at 
Burkey and Milan’s (full meal 15 cents) 
with ravenous preliminary onslaughts upon 
the bread-and-butter and piccalilli. But 
you consumed, delicately and fastidiously, 
just so much and no more of the bountiful 
and rich repast spread out for your taking 
at Jeff Hankins’s or at Mike McDonald’s 
Though your suit was shabby, it must bear 
the mark of the tailor to the well-dressed 
sporting man—Billy McLean. If you were 
too impecunious for Hetty Chilson’s you 
disdained the window-tapping dives on Boil- 
er avenue and lower Clark street and State; 
the sinister and foul shanties of Big Maud 
and her ilk. You bathed, shaved, dressed, 
ate, smoked with the same exotic care when 
you were broke as when luck was running 
your way. Your cigar was a mild one (also 
part of the code), and this mild one usually 
a dead one as you played. And no one is 
too broke for one cigar a day. Twelve 
o’clock—noon—found you awake. Twelve 
o’clock—midnight—found you awake. Some- 
where between those hours you slept the 
deep’ sweet sleep of the abstemious. You 
were, in short, a gambler—and a gentleman. 

Thus, when the Ravenals moved, perforce, 
from the comfort of the Sherman to the 
threadbare shabbiness of the Ontario street 
boarding house, there was nothing in Gay- 
lord Ravenal’s appearance to tell the tale. 
If his cronies knew of his financial straits 
they said nothing. Magnolia had no women 
friends. During the year or more of their 
residence in Chicago she had been richly 
content with Kim and Gay. The child had 
a prim and winning gravity that gave her a 
curiously grown-up air. 

“Do you know, Gay,” Magnolia frequently 
said, “Kim sometimes makes me feel so 
gawky and foolish and young. When she 
looks at me after I’ve been amused about 
something, or am enthusiastic or excited 
or—you know—anyway, she looks at me 
out of those big eyes of hers, very solemn, 
and I feel——-Oh, Gay, you don’t think she 
resembles—that is—do you think she is 
much like Mama?” ‘ 

“God forbid!” ejaculated Ravenal, pi- 
ously. 


Kim had been Magnolia’s delight during 
the late morning hours and the early after- 
noon. In company with the stolid nurse, 
they had fared forth in search of such 
amusement as the city prowided for a child 
brought up amidst the unnatural surround- 
ings of this one. The child had grown ac- 
customed to seeing her nurse stand finger 
on lips, eyes commanding silence, before 
the closed door of her parents’ room at 10 
in the morning—at 11, even—and she got 
it into her baby- head that this attitude, 
then, was the proper and normal one in 
which to approach the closed door of that 
hushed chamber. Late one morning Mag- 
nolia, in nightgown and silken wrapper, 
had opened this door suddenly to find the 
child stationed there, silent, grave-eyed, ad- 
monitory, while in one corner, against the 
door case, reposed the favorite doll of her 
collection—a lymphatic blonde whose eyes 
had met with some unfortunate interior 
mishap which gave them a dying-calf look. 
This sprawling and inert lady was being 
shushed in a threatening and dramatic 
manner by the sternly maternal Kim. 
There was, at sight of this, that which 
brought the quick sting of tears to Mag- 
nolia’s eyes. She gathered the child up in 
her arms, kissed her passionately, held her 
close, brought her to Ravenal as he lay 
yawning. 

“Gay, look at her! She was standing by 
the door telling her doll not to make any 
noise. She’s only a baby. We don’t pay 
enough attention to her. Do you think I 
neglect her? Standing there by the door! 
And it’s nearly noon. Oh, Gay, we oughtn’t 
to be living here. We ought to be living 
in a house—a little house where if’s quiet 
and peaceful and she can play.” 

“Lovely,” said Gay. “Thebes, for example. 
Now don’t get dramatic, Nola, for heaven’s 
sake. I thought we’d finished with that.” 

With the change in their fortunes the 
English nurse had vanished with the rest. 
She had gone, together with the hackneys, 
the high smart yellow cart, the violets, the 
green velvets, the box seats at the theater. 
She, or her counterpart, never returned, 
but many of the lost luxuries did, from 
time to time. There were better days to 
come, and worse. Their real fortune gone, 
there was something almost humdrum and 
methodical about the regularity of their 
ups and downs. There rarely was an inter- 
mediate state. It was feast or famine, 
always. 

Magnolia, when luck was high, tried to 
put a little money by as she had instinct- 
ively been prompted tododuring those first 
months of their marriage, when they still 
were on the Cotton Blossom. But she rare- 
ly had money of her own. Gay, when he 
had ready cash, was generous—but not 
with the handing over of the actual coin 
itself, 

“Buy yourself some decent clothes, Nola; 
and the kid. Tell them to send me the bill. 
That thing you’re wearing is a terriblesight. 
It seems to me you haven’t worn anything 
else for months.” Which was true enough. 
There was something fantastic about the 
magnificence with which he ignored the 
reason for her not having worn anything 
else for months. It had been, certainly, her 
one decent garment during the lean period 
just passed, and she had cleaned and darned 
and refurbished to keep it so. Her experi- 
ence in sewing during the old Cotton Blos- 
som days stood her in good stead now. 

There were times when even the Ontario 
street hotel took on the aspect of unattain- 
able luxury. That meant rock bottom. Then 
it was that the Ravenals took a room at $3 
a week in a frowzy rooming house on Ohio 
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or Indiana or Erie; the Bloomsbury of Chi- 
cago. There you saw unshaven men, their 
coat collars turned up in artless attempt to 
conceal the absence of linen, sallying forth, 
pail in hand, at 10 or 11 in the morning in 
search of the matutinal milk and rolls to 
accompany the coffee that was even now 
cooking over the gas jet. Morning was a 
musty jade on these streets; nothing fresh 
and dewy and sparkling about her. The 
ladies of the neighborhood lolled huge, un- 
wieldy, flaccid, in wrappers. In the after- 
noon you saw them amazingly transformed 
into plump and pinkly powdered persons, 
snugly corseted, high-heeled, rustling in 
silk petticoats, giving out a heady scent. 
They were friendly, voluble ladies who 
beamed on the pale slim Magnolia, and said, 
“Won’t you smile for me just a little bit? 
H’m?” to the sedate and solemn-eyed Kim. 

Magnolia, too, boiled coffee and eggs over 
the gas jet in these lean times. Gravely 
she counted out the two nickels that would 
bring her and Kim home from Lincoln Park 
on the street car. Lincoln Park was an 
oasis—a life-giving breathing spot to the 
mother and child. They sailed forth in the 
afternoon; left the gas jet, the $3 room, the 
musty halls, the stout females behind them. 


_There was the zoo; there was the lake; 


there was the grass. If the lake was their 
choice it led inevitably to talesof the rivers. 
It was in this way that the background of 
her mother’s life was first etched upon 
Kim’s mind. The sight of the water always 
filled Magnolia with a nostalgia so acute as 
to amount to an actual physical pain. 

The childish treble would repeat the 
words as the two sat on a park bench facing 
the great blue sea that was Lake Michigan. 


“You remember the boat, don’t you, 
Kim?” 
“Do I?” Kim’s diction was curiously 


adult, due, doubtless, to the fact that she 
had known almost no children. 

“Of course you do, darling. Don’t you re- 
member the river, and Grandma and Grand- 


pa-—- 

“Cap’n!” 

“Yes! I knew you remembered. And all 
the little darkies on the landing. And the 


band. And the steam organ. You used to 
put your hands over your ears and run and 
hide, because it frightened you. And Jo and 
Queenie.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

And Magnolia would assuage her own 
longing by telling and retelling the things 
she liked to remember. The stories, with 
the years, became a saga. Figures appeared, 
vanished, reappeared. The rivers wound 
through the whole. Elly, Schultzy, Julie, 
Steve; the man in the box with the gun; the 
old Creole Belle and Magnolia’s first trip on 
the Mississippi; Mr. Pepper and the pilot 
house; all these. became familiar and yet 
legendary figures and incidents to the child. 
They were her Three Bears, her Bo-peep, 
her Red Riding Hood, her Cinderella. Mag- 
nolia must have painted these stories with 
the color of life itself, for the child never 
wearied of them. 

Kim Ravernal was probably the only white 
child north of the Mason and Dixon line 
who was sung to sleep to the tune of those 
plaintive, wistful negro plantation songs 
which later were to come into such vogue 
as spirituels. They were the songs that 
Magnolia had learned from black Jo and 
from Queenie, the erstwhile rulers of the 
Cotton Blossom galley. Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot, she sang. O, Wasn’t Dat a Wide 
River! And, of course, All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings. Kim loved them. When she 
happened to be ill with some childhood ail- 
ment, they soothed her. Magnolia sang 
these songs, always, as she had learned to 
sing them in unconscious imitation of the 
soft husky negro voice of her teacher. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Admiral Bullard predicts farming by 
radio. That sounds fine—provided that 
static can be eliminated. 

Our statistical editor estimates that 
of the 26,000,000 postal cards printed 
daily 80 per cent are used to send this 
message: “Having a fine time; wish you 
were here!” 


Six American couples were divorced 
in one day recently over in Paris. Well, 
when that new regular air lipe to Paris 
is established the business can move 
along more briskly. 

gq . 

George Ade, famous author of “Fables 
in Slang,” just back from London re- 
ported that the English hate us. Are 
we to take this for angther fable? 


¢ 
CHINA’S FEMINIST REVOLT 


A revolution always has effects that 
were never expected nor intended when 
the thing was started. 

In China, for instance, the revolution 
has put ideas in the women’s heads. 
They are_revolting too. 

Men in various provinces report that 
they can no longer manage their wives. 
Many are losing their wives throygh the 
divorce courts, and the courts seem to 
be so. dominated by the women that 
they regularly get their divorces. The 
nationalist victors have been beset by 
modernist women to take action against 
the binding of feet, the wearing of orna- 
ments and painting fhe face. In the 
general shake-up the women clearly 
mean to shake off a lot of the old silly 
customs and traditions that worked so 
much to their disadvantage. 

A really new China—as' far as the 
people are concerned—may be looked 
for in a few years now. 


Uncle Sam knows his onions. In 
1867 he paid Russia $7,200,000 for a 
barren waste known as Alaska. Now the 
Alaskan mines alone produce $18,000,- 
000 worth of wealth annually. 


As far as could be observedthere were 
few tears shed over the proposed 10 
per cent cut in salaries of movie actors. 
What is a loss of 10 per cent when you 
still get a million a year more or less? 
Let the movie stars just hold down their 
divorces to one every two years, instead 
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of having one every year, and they will - 


have as much left for their private 
yachts as formerly. 


It’s funny that the nearer the time 
comes for a show-down in the Vare and 
Smith cases the less there is said about 
them. Murder trials and aviation flights 
have crowded«Smith and Vare out of 
the newspapers. Some of these ques- 
tion and answer people soon will be 
puzzling the public by asking who Vare 
and Smith are. 

q 


PUBLICITY “STUNTS” 


There is always somebody doing 
some fool thing just to attract attention 


—at least that seems to be the purpose. ‘ 


Of late there seems to be more of it 
than usual. 7. 
In one city @ man remained perched 
on the top of a flagpole for several days. 
It is difficult to see any object in the 
exhibition, unless it was pleasing to the 
man’s vanity to be noticed, talked about, 
photographed and written up in the 
papers. His stunt suggests the classic 








WON DER WHat 
ITS GOING TO 
re LIKE ? 


—Cartoon in Columbus Dispatch. 


Henry seems to be capitalizing the nation’s 
bump of curiosity. 








one of Simon Stylites, to whom Anatole 
France satirically attributed a similar 
motive—vanity. 

In another city about the same time 
three young men started playing golf at 
3:30 in the morning and kept going un- 
til it was too dark to follow the balls. 
They were trying to see how far they 
could go in one day. The winner, ac- 
cording to his pedometer, tramped 71 
miles in the silly exhibition—and then 
failed to beat the record. 

Another golfer, not long ago, started 
to drive a golf ball from coast to coast, 
but fortunately collapsed before com- 
pleting his journey. 

Again we read about a mother and 
daughter starting on roller skates to go 
to their home two or three hundred 
miles away. Possibly they were sin- 
cere in thinking this their best available 
means of traveling, but as such locomo- 
tion is, to say the least, very unusual, 
it looks like a “stunt.” It might, after 
all, have been a foxy scheme for getting 
“lifts” by motorists. 

We remember a beautiful stunt a year 
or two ago when the cross word puzzle 
was the rage. One expert at solving 
these puzzles was featured by a sensa- 
tion-hunting newspaper. And how? He 
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was suspended from the top of a ¢,)'| 
building by his feet, and high in t} 
air with head down he solved his pu, 
zle in view of the gaping crowd. This 
“stunt” was professedly for publici! 

“Publicity.” 

What a word to conjure with! What 
follies are committed in its name! W)):: 
an irresistible attraction it has for som, 
people. Men have willingly given u) 
their lives for its sake. Seeking it they 
have committed all the fantastic follics 
under heaven, 

But we cannot help believing that it 
is an evidence of weakness of the mini 
—of a mind, possibly, otherwise stro 
enough. It is a well known fact tha! 
men of a superior type of charac 
avoid publicity as much as others se : 
it. To be pointed out, pictured, stare 
at and talked about would strike them 
as the last thing to be desired. 

Of course, there are Tew, if any, 
would despise fame. Fame is great | 
spect from people because of some ou 
standing, worthy thing accomplished. 
But publicity is simply getting on: 
self talked about momentarily becai 
of strange antics that make the judici: 
grieve. 

The best way to treat such monke) 
shines—best for them and best for (|! 
rest of us—is to ignore them. 


STRANGE PREACHERS 


When a timid man starts to fight he 
often turns into a roaring lion. By th: 
same token when a man of quiet :; 
modest life, thoughts and habits flies 
the tangent he is likely to fly far. 

At the national congress of the Epis- 
copal church held recently in San Fran- 
cisco Rev. Mr. Lewis of Michigan in- 
quired whether the church “might no! 
do better to recognize unmarried uni: 
among the younger generation.” | 
was thus supporting the startling p: 
posals made along this line by the 
mous Judge Lindsey of Denver, ani 
going beyond him. 

Another minister who was alread) 
noted as rather extravagant having i 
troduced classic dancing in his chur: 
backed up Mr. Lewis in his stand, bu! 
the great majority were shocked, no! 
to say horrified. Many a man_ outside 
the church was hardly less surprise: 
and pained. For whatever may be said 
in favor of the plan by worldly men or 
impersonal theorists it certainly is no! 
along the general line of Christian 
moral teachings. 

Bishop Manning of New York refer- 
ring to the Rev. Mr. Lewis’s strange 
“break” declared that “sex experiments 
are a menace to the community.” Ile 
continued: “Unmarried unions or con- 
panionate marriages are not new. They 
are high-sounding phrases for age-old 
immorality, and modern names for free 
love. I am aware that these ideas are 
being propagated among young people 
by some college professors, but that any 
Christian minister should advocate them 
seems incredible.” 

There has been laxness among our 
“wild youth”’.of every age, but in the 
general opinion there is more at the 
present time than ever before, in Amer- 
ica at least. If we are to judge by what 
we see in the newspapers, in the humor- 
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ous Magazines and college comics, and 
in the modern novels, we can hardly 
have any doubt about it. Things are 
now said and done and published that 
would not have been tolerated former- 
ly by the more decent element. Things 
are said on the stage and shown in the 
movies which now bring frank chuckles 
where some yéars back they would 
have brought on some “direct action.” 
Some say the late war is to blame; 
others attribute it to prohibition and 
secret drinking. 

But no matter how bad a situation or 
condition is there are always people 
ready to defend it—good, honest and 
apparently intelligent people. - Such 
people have defended the worst side of 
the most unjust wars, religious and po- 
litical persecutions, slavery and the 
most selfish and besotted tyranny of 
rulers. There have always been preach- 
ers and moralists on the wrong as well 
as the right side of all these things, and 
they were honest and sincere. 

The conclusion is that preachers, like 
the rest of us, are liable to make mis- 
takes and err honestly in judgement. 
It follows that we must not surrender 
our own judgment, or refuse to take 
the trouble to exercise it, for it is al- 
ways our court of last resort. We must 
decide for ourselves. But it is certain- 
ly fair to protest that teachers of moral- 
ity should not encourage immorality, 
and that our mentors in decency should 
not shock the decency oftheir followers. 


The Swiss government decided to dis- 
continue its bonus given to the parents 
of boys. There is nothing like keeping 
up with the times, even for a govern- 
ment. In these days of such little dif- 
ference between girls and boys what’s 
the sense of discriminating? 

€ 
HOW TO LIVE 


Colleges, according to Dr. Butler of 
Columbia, are not to teach men how to 
make a living but how to live. 

That sounds nice, but most of us feel 
that we could manage to live all right 
if we only had the living. We are re- 
minded of the witty old French lady 
who while on her death bed was told 
that a priest had come to show her how 
to die. “I have observed,” she remark- 
ed, “that everybody succeeds very well 
in this business Avithout any help.” 

The college, according to Dr. Butler’s 
idea, does not help us to have an auto- 
mobile, for example, but only shows ls 
how to run it—makes chauffeurs of us, 
as it were. We see another little weak- 
ness in the doctor’s idea. Teachers are 
supposed to excel most people in the 
things they teach, as in music, lan- 
guages, mathematics, history etc. But 
how many college students learn to 
live from the lives of college professors, 
or get any inspiration from such lives? 
Do any such teachers think they are 
showing their pupils how’to live? Ask 
them. They will tell you they can’t do 
it on their salaries. If the colleges teach 
men how to live it is hardly by example. 


Mussolini says no man with a beard 
ever became great. Another straw that 
shows his gaze is toward the ancient 
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Romans—he sees no other's. -But just 
think what would have happened to 
him if he had made this remark at 


Moscow—the city of the great and 
whiskered Lenin! 


Canada now has old-age pensions. 
The amount together with the recip- 
ient’s income must not exceed $365 
annually. They evidently do not wish 
to encourage the old fellows to keep 
on living just to get their pensions—to 
say nothing of promoting matrimony 
among them. 


q 
‘WRITING STYLES 


If a new song makes a hit it is soon 
being sung in every town and hamlet 
in the United States. If bright-colored 
and highly decorative socks get estab- 
lished in one city they soon make their 
appearance all over the country. Let 
a new and striking joke or story be told 
and it will soon be repeated at every 
corner and cross-roads. 

In other words, we are highly imita- 

tive. We are also aided in our imita- 
tion by fashion decrees and by the high- 
powered boosters who make us feel 
lost and disgraced if we do not what 
the majority does and wear what the 
majority wears. 
@ But one would expect more original- 
ity and individuality in language. 
Doubtless the styles of speech in social 
and business conversations do greatly 
vary. But among professional writers 
and public speakers can be observed, 
curiously, the same imitative trend. If 
some prominent person adopts a new 
quirk to his style he is liable to be fol- 
lowed by the whole pack. 

An example, very noticeable in the 
last year or two, is the use of an adverb 
far in advance of the auxiliary verb it 
modifies. It stands away. out in front 
like some of these fancy bumpers on 
showy automobiles. Here is an illus- 
trative phrase from the current news: 
“The treaties definitely have settled this 
question.” -Until recently the writer 
would have put it in this order: “Have 
definitely settled”—placing the adverb 
“definitely” between the auxiliary 
“have” and the past participle “settled.” 














—Cartoon in Des Moines Register. 
Left to Do His Own Ironing 
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That is the way we talk. But it is now 
considered smart to set the adverb 
ahead. “ 

Here are some other samples culled 
at random: 

Which recently was captured. 

A bill previously had twice passed. 

He steadfastly had refused to admit any 
guilt. 

Gladly would have paid $10,000 a share. 


U. S. support soon will be put to a new 
test. 


Negotiations nearly had been completed. 

It previously was reported that his wife 
had effected the rescue. 

La Guardia who repeatedly has assailed 
Mills. 

It sounds a little funny at first, but 
if one gets used to it he will find himself 
beginning to imitate. Some of our most 
prominent public speakers have follow- 
ed the reporters’ lead. Many a manu- 
script has doubtless been changed so 
as to set the adverb out front in the 
new smart way. Think how common 
it sounds to say: “I have often thought” 
etc.. The fashionable way is, “I often 
have thought.” 

True, this order is not new. Examples 
of it can be found in the old writers. 
But it was not a style before—it was not 
done so purposely, consciously, labori- 
ously and continuously before. In an- 
other year or two it will probably be— 
beg pardon, probably will be—forgotten. 

It seems a little strange, a little child- - 
ish, that writers and speakers should 
so generally follow a peculiarity of 
speech launched by somebody—nobody 
know who, when or where—and about 
which there has been no discussion. 
But it was thus that language grew. It 
is the same imitation, conscious or un- 
conscious, that created national tongues. 
It is the same force, or influence, that 
causes new words to be adopted and 
old words to be relegated to oblivion. 
It is quite natural and no harm is done. 
But it is more interesting to watch the 
procession than “blindly to follow.” 

gq 

Reds in Chile are finding the atmos- 

phere anything but chilly. 


q 
PRETTY GOOD, THANKS 


Here is some of the best news we have 
seen in a long time. The U. S. trade 
with Latin America, it is reported from 
financial circles, is now greater than 
that of its next two competitors com- 
bined. These competitors are the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Germany, each of 
which in 1913 had a larger trade with 
this part of the world than the United 
States. 

This is as it should be. 

It was disgraceful to let those far- 
away nations come over and take away 
the bulk of trade from our very doors, 
but they did it for a long time. The 
present condition of trade, too, will af- 
ford some mental relief to those per- 
sons who have been worrying them- 
selves sick over the so called blunder- 
ings of the administration in the coun- 
tries to the south of us. Some began to 
believe that we were mistreating and 
insulting all the people there, making 
more enemies every day and no friends 
at all. Here is the proof of the pudding 
at last. May it long last, and increase. 
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— Question Box 


Alaskans and Citizenship 


‘Are the permanent residents of Alaska 
citizens of the United States? 

Yes, they are. They became citizens 
through “naturalization by incorpora- 
tion.” The federal government passed a 
blanket citizenship provision for them 
when the territory was purchased from 
Russia. The people of Florida, Louis- 
iana, Hawaii and Texas became citizens 
of the United States in a similar manner 
—either by treaty or act of Congress. 


Moon and Green Cheese 

Why is the moon compared to a 
“green cheese”? 

To say a person believes the moon 
is made of green cheese is to ridicule 
his credulity; such a person would be- 
lieve the most absurd thing imaginable. 
In this connection “green” is used in 
the sense of fresh or unseasoned. A 
green cheese is a new cheese. Such 
cheese is suppossed to resemble the 
moon-in shape, size and color. The 
comparison is very old. Sir Thomas 
More (1478-1535) wrote: “He should, as 
he list, be able to prove the moon made 
of grene cheese.” 


Indian Stone Implements 


How did the Indians make arrow- 
heads? 

When possible the Indians obtained 
their material for stone implements 
freshly from the earth. A piece of stone 
was first split into suitable fragments 
by holding it edgewise on a hard base 
and hitting it sharply with a one-sided 
twist of another stone. The fragments 
were trimmed to a leaf-shape by strik- 
ing them smartly with a. hammer of 
horn, bone or tough granular stone 
mounted on a light handle. Stones thus 
prepared were then carried to camp to 
be finished at leisure. They were buried 
in damp soil, not to hide them as often 
supposed, but to keep them even-tem- 
pered. This practice accounts for the 
caches of crude arrowheads often 
found. The finishing was done with a 
chisel-like pressure implement of bone 
or buckhorn. Frequently the crude 
arrowhead was folded in a buckskin 
pad to keep it from breaking and then 
placed on a stone or notched block of 
wood with the margin projecting over 
the edge. By apply strong, abrupt pres- 
sure at the proper points with the pres- 
sure tool of buckhorn a skilled artisan 
detached flakes with considerable ease. 
In this manner margins were trimmed, 
stems formed, notches made and points 
sharpened. Heat and fire played no 
part in the process, 


Colonists Paid for Land 

When the English colonists came to 
Plymouth and Massachusetts did they 
pay the Indians for the land they took? 

Yes, they did. It was customary for 
all the English and Dutch colonists who 
made settlements in America to pay the 
Indians what the latter regarded a suit- 
able price for the land. There was only 
one exception to this policy. When the 


New Englanders exterminated the Pe- 
quot village and drove the residue of 
the Pequots from the country they seiz- 
ed upon the Indian lands without pay. 
They regarded themselves as justified in 
this course because the Pequots had 
rashly begun a ruthless war against the 
settlers. Of course the prices paid for 
Indian lands were riduculously low, for 
the Indians had no sense of valueatthat 
time, and the lands were really not 
worth much to the white people. It is 
estimated that the trinklets and other 
goods given by the Dutch to the Indians 
for Manhattan Island were worth only 
about $24, There is a popular but er- 
roneous notion that William Penn was 
the only Englishman who paid the In- 
dians for their lands. 


Substitute for Mexican Dollar 


What was the trade dollar? 

In 1873 the United States transferred 
from the silver to the gold standard. 
The gold dollar of 25.8 grains was adopt- 
ed as the standard of value in place of 








A London circus trainer had a special tri- 

cycle made for a _ performing elephant. 

“Baby June” propels it with her forefeet in 

much the same fashion as a youngster works 
an ordinary tricycle. 








the silver dollar of 412% grains of 
silver nine-tenths fine. This made it 
difficult for American merchants to 
compete in countries using the Mexican 
dollar. Therefore, by act of Feb. 12, 
1873, Congress provided for a silver 
piece of 420 grains. It consisted of 378 
grains of silver and 42 of alloy. This 
coin was called the trade dollar because 
it was not intended for circulation in 
this country, but merely as a substitute 
for the Mexican dollar in China and 
other countries doing business on the 
silver standard. Through an error in 
the authorizing- act the trade dollar 
was made legal tender for sums up to 
$5, and consequently it circulated freely 
in this country at face value. By a joint 
resolution approved July 22, 1876, the 
legal tender quality was withdrawn 
and the coinage of trade dollars was 
limited to such amount as the Secretary 
of the Treasury should consider suffi- 
cient to meet the export demand. The 
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retirement of the trade dollars was pro | 
vided for in an act approved Feb. 19 
1887. For six months after the passa: 
of the act trade dollars could be e, 
changed, dollar for dollar, for standa: 
silver dollars or subsidiary coins. T}, 
Treasury Department says that 35,959 
360 trade dollars were coined betwee; 
1873 and 1878, 


Near and Far East 

What countries comprise the N« 
East? 

The term Near East is applied rath. 
loosely to a vast geographical region 
Eastern Europe, Western Asia, and pc 
haps Northeastern Africa. As genera! 
understood the term includes Turk: 
Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Azerbaij: b 
Georgia and Egypt. Greece, Bulgari 
Albania, Persia and some of the islan:! v 
of the Mediterranean are included i p 
the term as used by the Near East p 
lief. That organization says that Arabia tl 
and Northeastern Africa could quilc n 
properly be included in the designatio». b 
The term Far East is applied to Japan, al 
China and their neighbors. re 
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Cedars of Lebanon 

How tall do Cedars of Lebanon grow 

Ever since King Solomon raised 4 
levy of 30,000 men to cut cedars on Mi. Ww 
Lebanon these trees have been prover!) he 
ial for their height’in sacred and pro ay 
fane literature. As a matter of fact he 
cedars of Lebanon are not tall trees, fr 
comparatively speaking, although the, qt 
were probably taller than any trees Ac 
growing in the vicinity of Jerusalem. br 
Cedars of Lebarion normally grow on!) 
from 50 to 80 feet tall. They are note: TI 
rather, for their large trunks and wide- let 
spreading branches. Numerous hori- in, 
zontal branches extend from the main 
trunk, tier upon tier, often covering «n 
area of ground with a diameter greater | 
than the height of the tree. Frequent!) ha 
the word “cedar” is used in translations 
of the Bible when other species of tre fre 
are meant. For many years it was su| on 
posed that a small grove about 15 mil«s na 
from Beirut constituted the only cedars tec 
of Lebanon left in their native habit«'. ve: 
An inspection made in 1922, however, 
revealed the fact that thousands of fine 
specimens still survive on Labanon ani 1 
neighboring mountains. This species is ser 
usually found at altitudes between 5\()')!) ter 
and 6000 feet. S 
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Running Horse 

When a horse is galloping or trotting 
does it ever have all its feet off the 
ground at the same time? 

Yes, motion pictures of running 
horses show that there are times wher 
all four feet are off the ground, The 
only exception is in what is known :s 
the “short trot,” which really is not 4 
trotting gait at all. 


Indian Population 

Is our Indian population increasing? 

The number of individuals listed «s 
Indians has been increasing for many 
years. This apparent increase in our Vv 
Indian population, however, is duc T 
largely to the fact that intermixture be- whi 
tween Indians and non-Indians is i0- § ¢ast 
creasing. It is therefore uncertain, says 
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the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
whether the amount of Indian blood is 
actually on the increase or not. In 
taking the Indian census it is customary 
to include nearly all mixed bloods. 
Frequently persons representing only 
1/16, 1/32, or even 1/64 of Indian blood 
are Officially counted as Indians, for 
only in a few tribes is any distinction 
made, Consequently the Indian of to- 
day is often without enough aboriginal 
blood to be distinguishable in his fea- 
tures. In 1926 the Indian population of 
the United States was given as nearly 
350;000, 


The White Man’s Burden 


What is meant by “the white man’s 
burden”? 

That is the title of a famous poem 
written by Rudyard Kipling and first 
published in 1899. Each stanza of the 
poem begins with the line: “Take up 

the white man’s burden.” The phrase 

now refers to the supposed responsi- 
bility of the white race for the moral 
and physical welfare of all the dark 
races of the world. 




















Bread and Butter Letter 
What is a bread and butter letter? 

A bread and butter letter is a note 
written by a departed guest to his late 
host or hostess expressing thanks and 
appreciation for the entertainment and 
hospitality extended, It takes its name 
from the fact that hospitality is fre- 
t quently spoken of as “breadandbutter.” 
According to the etiquette sharks, a 
bread and butter letter should be posted 
within 48 hours of the guest’sdeparture. 
The term is particularly applicable to a 
le- letter written to a friend after spend- 

1 ing a few days at his home. 


n Hampton Roads 

ter How did Hampton Roads gets its 
name? 

nS Hampton Roads received its name 
from the town of Hampton, which is 
on the near-by shore. Road is used in 
nautical affairs for a roadstead, a pro- 
tected place outside a harbor where 
tat. vessels may ride at anchor. 


fine 99-Year Prison Term 

What is the difference between a life 
sentence and a 99-year sentence as 
terms of punishment? 

Since no person old enough to be sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary would be ex- 
pected to live 99 years a 99-year sen- 
tence and a life ‘sentence would be 

the equivalent, provided the sentence were 

permitted to take its natural course, But 
ning in many states the statutes provide that 


yher in the case of a sentence for a specific 

The term of years a certain number of years 

mm as may be taken off for good behavior 

rot a after a certain length of time, while this 
privilege is denied in the case of a life 
sentence. Therefore a person sentenc- 
ed for 99 years has a hope which the 

sing? life-termer does not have. 

ed as ae 

many New Jersey Tea 

1 our What is New Jersey 'tea? 


due This is the popular name of a plant 





re be- Which grows abundantly in the nortb- 
is in- @ eastern part of the United States. It 
, says § has white flowers and is technically 
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known as “Ceanothus Americanus.” The 
roots, which contain a red coloring mat- 
ter, were used by the Indians to make 
tea and was used to cure fevers. The 
early settlers in the United States also 
made tea from this plant, which ac- 
counts for its name. There is a tradi- 
tion that during the Revolutionary war 
many people in the colonies drank New 
Jersey tea to avoid paying the British 
tax on tea. 


Libby Prison 

What became of Libby Prison? 

Old Libby Prison at Richmond, Va., 
was taken down and reconstructed in 
Chicago at the time of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition where it served as 
a war museum. It was never returned 
to Richmond. Part of the original 
building now forms the wall of another 
building. 


President Can Resign 

Can the President resign? 

Yes, resignation is a recognized right 
of all public officials. The Constitution 
alludes to this right in respect to the 
President when it says: “In case of the 
removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve on 


the Vice-president.” 





Full Generals 


How many men have held the rank 
of general in the armies of the United 
States? 

Seven: Washington, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Pershing, March and Bliss. 


Bucket Shops 
What is a bucket shop? 
Bucket shop is the popular name of 
the office of a broker who is not a mem- 
ber of the official stock exchange. It is 
nominally established to deal in stocks, 
or grain and other commodities, but 
really to register bets on the rise and 
fall in prices. Although the bucket 
shop pretends to be an exchange, no 
actual transfer of goods or stocks takes 
place. Gambling, not legitimate invest- 
ing, is the sole purpose of the typical 
bucket shop. The proprietor charges 
@ commission and the customer makes a 
deposit called a margin, just as if the 
goods were actually sold-and bought. 
If the market goes against the customer 
the bucket shop proprietor appropriates 
the margin; if the customer wins he re- 
ceives the profits. Private wires run 
from the bucket shop to prominent ex- 
changes and the fluctuations are chalk- 
ed on a blackboard as they are receiyed. 
The proprietor is in a good position to 
cheat and he frequently takes advan- 
tage of his opportunity. 





The Pathfinder, for the small sum of one 
dollar per annum, is surely the acme of 
general information. Its editorials are the 
ne-plus-ultra of logic and common-sense. 
The Pathfinder is always readable.—D. R. 
Witter (Iowa). 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man 
In time of action. 

—Troilus and Cressida, Act 3, Scene 3. 
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§ The Recreation Hour~ 


Picture Gallery Trolley Transfers 


At one time the street-car companies 
of Minneapolis used pictures on their 
transfers. The transfer slips were regu- 
lar picture galleries. That was 35 years 
ago. All humanity was divided into 
seven classes for the purpose of identi- 
fication and pictures of the seven types 
were printed on the transfer slips, 
These seven classes included: men who 
were clean shaven; men who wore 
“handlebar” mutsaches; men who had 
sideburns; men who wore chin whisk- 
ers; men who concealed faces and neck- 
ties behind full beards; women with 
bonnets and women with hats. When 
the conductor issued a transfer he 
punched the printed face which most 
closely resembled the passenger being 
transferred. Thus, it was up to the 
conductor who took the transfers to see 


A “Face-value” Transfer. 


that each passenger looked something 
like the punched picture. If the pas- 
senger had a full beard the picture 
punched on the transfer had to be of a 
man in full beard. The car company 
believed this practice insured against 
the transfer being used by any person 
but the one to whom it was issued. 

In those days it was impossible for 


’ grandma to use a “flapper’s” transfer. 


This was because of the great difference 
between grandma’s hat and the flappers 
bonnet. Even when grandma and gran- 
daughter traveled together they had to 
keep their transfers separate. Only 
the two kinds of millinery were rec- 
ognized for women, while the men got 
into five of the pictures because of the 
varied hirsute adornment. If this type 
of transfer were used in this bobbed- 
hair age it would take one more than 
a yard long to show all the various 
kinds of bobs. Fortunately, for the con- 
ductors, at least, the day of the pictorial 
transfer has gone. Some of these old 
transfers are now a part of an interest- 
ing collection owned by Horace Lowry, 
president of the Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. The collection-includes trans- 
fers, tokens of metal and celluloid, card- 
board tickets etc. 


“Tassie’s’”’ Service Record 


The U. S. navy not only has its ad- - 


mirals, its captains, its boat-swains and 
its able seamen but it has mascots too 
numerous to mention. This story is of 
a very strange naval mascot, thatis, Mas- 
cot First Class “Tassie” of the U. S. S. 
Memphis.  Tassie’s record is not so 
commendable, yet it is interesting be- 
cause the service has few kangaroos. He 
was presented to the Memphis by the 


PS OT 


people of Hobart, Tasmania. The story 
of this sea-going kangaroo’s naval ca- 
reer, however, is best told by the “offi- 
cial service record” kept at the Brook- 
lyn navy yard. It follows:. 


“Enlisted Aug. 7, 1925, at Hobart, Tas- 
mania. Rate, apprentice mascot. Enlisted 
for life. Next of kin, unknown. Education 
meager. Reason for enlistment, to see 
United States. Branch of service for which 
best suited, deck. Trade schools attended, 
none. Language qualifications, broken 
English. 

“Duly received on board U. S. S. Memphis 
and placed in confinement for safe keeping. 

“Aug. 9, released from confinement and 
given freedom of the ship. 

“Aug. 15, theft (stealing from the galley). 
Sentenced to be deprived of carrots for 
one week, 

“Sept. 6, jumping on freshly painted 
deck. Placed on probation for one month. 

“Sept. 11, sleeping in an unauthorized 
place. Twenty-four hours’ confinement. 

“Oct. 5, disorderly conduct while on liber- 
ty (breaking leash). Restricted to ship dur- 
ing remainder of stay in Guantanamo bay, 
Cuba. 

“Nov. 5, commended for his excellent 
record over a period of one month. 

“Nov. 15, changed rate from apprentice 
mascot to mascot second class. 

“Nov. 20, leaving ship in Philadelphia, 
Pa., without authority. Restricted to shiv 
for ene week, 

“Jan. 24, 1926, creating disturbance in 
church. Reprimanded. 

“Jan, 26, attempting to foment a quarrel 
with the goat. Six hours’ extra duty. 

“Feb. 1, commended for heroism under 
fire:, Posed serenely while being shot at 
by ship’s photographer. 

“April 5, using an excessive amount of 
water. To stand three extra watches on 
fresh water spigot. 

“April 12, wasting government property 
(turning over a pot of paint). Two hours’ 
extra duty. - 

“June 21, conduct unbecoming a mascot 
(eating the captain’s ferns). Fifteen days 
privation of liberty. 

“June 22, examined for fleas. Results 
negative. 

“June 25, fell over the side at St. Nazaire, 
France, and qualified as first-class swimmer. 
Rescued. 

“July 26, under influence of carrot juice 
and creating a disturbance in chief petty 
officer’s quarters after taps. Confined for 
night. 

“Dec. 12, record clear for five months, 
Commended as meritorious mascot. 

“Jan. 1, 1927, changed rate from mascot 








Though the new emperor of Japan is 25 
years old he is not averse to flying kites. 
This bird-like kite was recently constructed 
for him. Many grown-ups fly kites in Japan. 


~ 
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second class to mascot first class. Qualific, 
by examination. 

“April 1, assigned to duty as instructo 
for junior mascots.” 


Swimming Pools Unhealthful 


According to Dr. Frederick Hasty 
Nashville, Tenn.,. all swimming poo!s 
are dangerous. Although strenuous . 
forts have been made toward sterili 
tion of water in swimming pools, 
says, infections have become so f; 
quent in recent years that almost ev. 
family has been brought to grie{ 
one way or another from swimm: 
The number of bacteria in public sy 
ming pools are often under cont 
Dr. Hasty admits, but little consi 
ation has been given to the kind 
bacteria present. Guinea pigs that 
inoculated with water from pools 
had undergone various process« 
sterilization developed practically e\ 
bacterial type of infection of the u 
respiratory tract. He found that 
severity of the infections varie 
proportion to the severity of the « 
prevalent in the neighborhood at 
particular time. “Water gets into 
nasal chambers of most swimn: 
this authority continues, “carrying \ 
it contamination of the pool and at 
same time adding to the pool what: 
bacteria may be present in the parti 
lar swimmer’s nose.” 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 89. John and Frank were partn 
in an enterprise to bring a cars 
fruit from Cuba, the investment bx 
$1000. They cleared 200 per cent 
the investment. Frank who contri!) 
ed the larger share of the capita! 
marked after an equitable divisio: 
profits in proportion to their respec! 
investments that his profit was a \ 
tidy sum and if he could multiply i! 
the number of dollars in John’s sh 
of the profits he could buy the en! 
banana plantation which was bb 
held at $960,000. How much did e 
man contribute toward the $1000 
vestment? Ans. to No. 88—$120. 








PLAY THE GAME 


When the umpire calls you out, 
It’s no use to stamp and shout, 
Wildly kicking dust about, 
Play the game! 
And though his decision may 
End your chances for the day, 
Rallies often end that way, 
Play the game! 


When the umpire shouts: “Strike 
And the ball seemed wide to you, 
There is just one thing to do, 
Play the game! 
Keep your temper at the plate, 
Grit your teeth and calmly wait, 
For the next one may be straight, 
Play the game! 


When you think the umpire’s wrong, 
Tell him so; but jog along, 
Nothing’s gained by language strong, 
Play the game! 
For his will must. be obeyed 
Wheresoever baseball’s played. 
Take his verdict as it’s made, 
Play the game !—Industrial Peace. 





Delinquent boys at St. Paul, Minn., w!'! 
be disciplined and trained on a schoonc! 
purchased for that purpose. 
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Colony of British Guiana. 


The land of El Dorado, mythical city 
of gold, is having financial difficulties. 
Great Britain, after sending a commis- 
sion to investigate the troubles of Brit- 
ish Guiana, is planning to make changes 
in its constitution system. “British 
Guiana, the only colony of Great Brit- 
ain on the mainland of South America, 
has great potential riches,” says a bul- 
letin issued by the National Geographic 
Society, “but has always lacked the 
labor to bring its hidden wealth into 
usable form. It is a tropical land with 
much rich soil and an abundant growth 
of tropical plants. The first step in 
developing such a region is to push back 
the jungle; then a constant battle must 
be waged to keep it back. Where this 
has been done by the teeming popula- 
tions of certain tropical countries, such 
as Java and part of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the region has become one of 














How to beat the landlord. Build your own 

houseboat. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Elasser of 

New York did. Now they live on the Bronx 

river. There are. four rooms, a bath and 4 
sun parlor. 








the world’s garden spets; but in British 
Guiana the puny attacks that man has 
so far made in his war on an implac- 
able vegetation have in most cases led 
to defeat. 

“Great rivers flow through the land, 
forming wide estuaries where they meet 
the sea. The earliest settlers, the 
Dutch, sailed up the wide streams and 
attempted to carve plantations from the 
forests on their banks. But this was 
the most difficult method of attack and 
in addition the soil in the areas selected 
was none too rich. Near the coast were 
wide mud flats of rich alluvial matter, 
without forest growth. Reclaiming over- 
flowed lands was a problem better un- 
derstood by Dutchmen, so they. retreat- 
ed before the forests and made a new 
start on the coastal lowlands. Dikes 
and drainage ditches were constructed 
with a system of sluice gates to let the 
water out at low tide. In this way muah 
rich land was brought under cultiva- 
tion. Some of it is as much as four 
feet below the level of the highest 
spring tides.” 

The British captured the country 
from the Dutch in 1796. They continued 
to develop the coastal mud flats and the 
slightly higher land immediately~ in- 
land, leaving the forests practically un- 
touched. That policy has been follow- 
ed fairly closely since, so that even now 
the inhabitants and the development of 





British Guiana are in large part con- 
fined to a strip of territory from 10 to 
50 miles wide along the coast. “The 
curtailment of the slave trade in 1807,” 
says the Geographic, “handicapped de- 
velopment, and the abolition of slavery 
in 1831 brought ruin to numerous plant- 
ers. Many plantations have been aban- 
doned since that time. Efforts have 
been made to solve the labor problem, 
but none has permitted the colony to 
move forward to the prosperity to 
which its natural resources have always 
given promise. The most successful 
plan was the introduction of indentured 
labor from India between 1845 and 
1917. The East Indians now number 
more than 125,000 in a population of 
about 300,000, thus making up about 40 
per cent of the inhabitants. 

“The blacks slightly exceed the East 
Indians in numbers. There are only 
20,000 Europeans; while Chinese, abor- 
igines, and mixed bloods make up the 
remainder. The majority of all these 
elements live in the coastal belt, ex- 
cept the aborigines who live in scat- 
tered villages along the upper reaches 
of the rivers in the fores#§ British 
Guiana is a land of many rivers. Three 
very large ones flow northward to the 
coast roughly parallel: the Essequebo, 
Demerara, and Berbice. There are the 
main roads into the interior, especially 
the Demerara and Essequebo. The to- 
tal mileage of railway in the country is 
about 100, all but 20 of it parallel to the 
coast and within five miles of the sea. 
The only inland rail mileage is a short 
stretch connecting the Demerara and 
Essequebo rivers at a point above im- 
passable rapids in the latter. The long- 
est journey by mechanical means may 
be made for 65 miles up the Demerara 
by steamer, by rail 20 miles to the 
Essequebo, and thence by launch 60 or 
more miles up the latter.” 





NO JOY RIDING HERE 


Joseph Jaloway, of Chicago, was riding 
in a friend’s auto and was holding his best 
girl on his lap when the machine ran over 
a piece of iron lying on the street. The 
iron pierced the auto and passed through 
Jaloway’s leg, holding him prisoner for over 
an hour while firemen worked acetylene 
torches to free him. His leg was later 
amputated. 
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See 10 to 20 Miles on a Clear Day 
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SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America. 
04 N. Federal Street 23 P. Scott Street 
Boston, Mass. Toronto, Canada 
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WANT A GOV'T JOB? 


Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postal Clerks, Clerks at Washington, D.C., Prohibition Agents. 


$1140 to $3000 a Year Ena vaciions with pay. 


MEN—-WOMEN 18 OR OVER 
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Does Can Poison Food? 


There is a popular belief that if can- 
ned food is left in the can after it has 
been opened danger from poisoning is 
greatly increased. ‘In an article in the 
American Food Journal Dr. J. C. Geiger, 
of the University of Chicago, gives the 
results of a scientific study of this ques- 
tion. The evidence indicates that the 
container does not affect the contents. 
There is no scientific evidence for the 
theory that the tin lining of the can be- 
comes corroded ‘and yields poisons, 
which may attack the system, says Dr. 
Geiger. Food poison is due to bacterial 
action and the kind of dish has no in- 
fluence on it. The inside of a tin con- 
tainer is sterilized when the food is 
put into it and often it is more sterile 
than an ordinary dish. The scientist 
assures us that the housewife need no 
longer hasten to pour the contents of a 
can of food into a dish immediately 
after opening the can for fear of the 
food becoming poisoned, 


Insist on Good Rootstocks 


The choice of the rootstock used in 
propagating cherries has an important 
bearing on the future behavior of the 
trees, according to G. H. Howe, New 
York horticulturist, who has just com- 
pleted a study of cherry rootstocks,. His 
experiments extended over a period of 
14 years. “After this long study of the 
behavior of 40 varieties of sweet, sour 
and Duke or hybrid cherries on Maz- 
zard and Mahaleb rootstocks, the two 
common stocks used for cherries in 
this country, it is evident that trees on 
Mazzard roots are far superior to those 
on Mahaleb roots,” says Howe. “Cherry 
growers would do well to insist on 
trees propagated on Mazzard roots in 
setting out new plantings. Nurserymen 
have given preference to Mahaleb stocks 
because the trees get off to a quick start 
and make better young orchard plants 
than they do on Mazzard roots. It has 
long been suspected, however, that as 
the trees grow older those grown on 
Mahaleb roots are not all that might 
be desired.” 


Mash Pays in Summer 


It is profitable to feed hens a mash 
mixture even during the summer 
months when egg prices are low. At 
least that is the conclusion reached by 


_D. C. Henderson, South Dakota poultry 


expert. “Hens that lay are hens that 
pay,” is a slogan, he says, that every 
flock owner should keep in mind. Why 
stop the use of a mash mixture in the 
summer time? he asks. He cites the 
experience of Mrs. Fred Weise of Het- 
land in his state as an example of what 
mash feeding will do. Mrs. Weise is 
keeping track of the expense and in- 
come of her flock of 250 white leghorn 


hens. 


During January, February, March and 
April she received a total of $217 from 


the sale of eggs. The cost of feed, in- 
- cluding the mash mixture, was $50. 
- Deducting this latter amount<from the 





total income gives $167 above feed cost. 
Egg production was profitable even 
though the price of eggs was low. Mrs. 
Weise feeds her flock a mash mixture 
which contains protein feed. Bran and 
tankage are purchased and mixed with 
ground oats, corn and barley grown on 
the farm. The mash mixture is left in 
front of the hens all the time. One 
hundred pounds of mash should contain 
30 to 40 pounds of bran and tankage 
or similar protein feeds, according to 
Henderson. If necessary, the hens may 
be kept in the house until 10 or 11 
o’clock in the morning to force them to 
eat the mash. He believes that the 
methods which prove profitable in win- 
ter are also applicable in the summer. 


National 4-H Camp 


A large number of farm boys and 
girls were recently the guests of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton. They are members of extension 
4-H clubs throughout the country. Dele- 
gates came from every state in the 
Union. While in Washington the boys 
and girls lived in tents on the historic 
Mall near the headquarters of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Among them 
were boys who earned $2500 in a year; 
a girl'who earned $982 from 100 hives 
of bees; a boy who has hens which net 
him $112 a year; a girl who makes all 
her clothes out of old garments at the 
small cost of $10 a year and a girl who 
goes to a normal school from the pro- 
ceeds of a roadside stand at which she 
sells jellies and other products made 
by herself. 


Fly Repellants for Animals 


Farmers are always searching for 
repellants that will keep biting and 
blood-sucking flies away from cattle, 
horses and mules.. The horn and the 
stable fly give the most trouble and do 
the most damage, according to Leonard 
Hazeman, of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. They are both blood-suck- 
ing flies. The stable fly looks like the 
housefly and is most often seen along 
the legs of cattle and horses. It is the 
vicious bite of this fly that causes the 
cows to kick and stamp at milking time. 
The horn fly is usually seen on the 
head and back of the animal. Its great- 
est harm is done by its pratice of suck- 
ing blood. 


Hazeman says the most successful 
means of control is the use of sprays 
containing odors repellant to flies. The 
following sprays have proved effective 
and can be mixed at home at small cost: 
2 gallons of kerosene and 1 pound ‘of 
flake naphthalene; or, 1 gallon of kero- 
sene, 1 gallon of crude oil and 1 pound 
of flake naphthalene; or, 2 gallons of 
kerosene and 1 pint of crude carbolic 
acid or crude creosote; or, 2 gallons of 
used cylinder oil drained from the 
crankcase and 1 pound of flake naph- 
thalene. 

The spray, composed of any one of 
these recipes, should be put on lightly 


as a fine mist. Heavy applications may 
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be injurious. Care should be taken t, 
see that none of the spray gets into 
the milk of cows. Dairy cows shoul; 
be sprayed twice a day as the repellant 
odor of the spray is not lasting. Ap 
application once a day is sufficient to 
protect horses and mules., 


Suitable Pienic Lunches 


The home economics department 
South Dakota state college gives a fe. 
hints for a good camp lunch or supper. 
In camp cooking the first consideration, 
says the department, is the right choi 
of equipment and food supplies to be 
taken. The first requisite is lightn: 
and all unnecessary utensils and s\ 
plies should be eliminated. Very 1 
cooking outfits for parties may be pu: 
chased, but such equipment is not n 
essary to bring happiness to the fam 
group. If one does not wish to bui 
a fire, a portable stove which burns 
alcohol or gasoline can be taken along 

Variety in the menu is needed. The 
following suggestions are recommen 
ed: 1. Fried bacon and eggs, lettuce and 
tomato salad, sandwiches, coffee, fresh 
fruit such as apples, oranges or berri: 
2. Broiled steak, boiled potatoes, lettu 
and cream, cheese sandwiches, cann 
fruit, cookies, coffee or milk. 3.) Frici 
fish, baked potatoes, cornmeal mus! 
cucumber and radish salad, sandwich: 
stuffed dates, coffee. 4. Fried hambu 
cakes, whole wheat bread and butte: 
potato, onion and green pepper sali! 
sponge cake, oranges and tea. 


Not All Hawks Bad 


Not all hawks are harmful in the 
sense that they are popularly suppose: 
to be; that is, they do not all catch 
chickens, song birds and quail. There 
are many different species of hawks 
and the food habits of all are not the 
same. Some, says the Biological Survey, 
prey almost entirely upon small mai) 
mals, such as mice, ground squirre!|s 
and rabbits, whereas the food of others 
consists chiefly of birds. The latte: 
are the species which are responsillec 
for the bad reputation of all haw! 
The bird eaters should be killed at cy 
ery opportunity, but it is equally im- 
portant that the others be spared, |! 
they do a great deal of good in destro) 
ing small-animal pests of the farme: 
The bird-eating hawks include 
Cooper hawk and the sharp-shinn«(! 
hawk, and these species prefer to ca) 
ture their prey by swift, fierce dar! 
from the concealment of thick foliase 
Most of the other hawks are benefic: 
to the farmer, 


Famous Bull Sold as Beef 


In 1918 Ferguson Brothers of Can): 
Minn., paid Gov. Warren McCray %9)), 
000 for Richard Fairfax, a Hereford 
bull. It was the highest price on recor’ 
at that time for a beef breeding bu!! 
Recently this same animal sold for 5!- 
on the market at Sioux City, low: 
He was sold as beef. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Surely men of low degree are vanity, a0 
men of high degree are a lie: to be laid '» 
the balance, they are altogether lighte’ 
than vanity —Psalms 62:2 
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Newspaper Views 


Buffalo News—Two million laws in the 
land! And yet, you can keep them all just 
by being reasonably decent. 








San Diego Union—lIt is a notable fact that 
most speed records are made by people 
who are not going anywhere. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Duty on Swiss 
cheese has been increased 50 per cent, so 
we may expect to see the holes made larger. 


Detroit Free Press—An English physician 
says there is no ailment for which golf is 
not good. What about sore feet? 


Richmond Times-Dispatch—One of life’s 
ironies is that they honor the Langley who 
is dead and laughed at the Langley who 
was working. 

Portland Telegram Press—Automobiling 
will never be wholly safe so long as the 
power to make 70 miles an hour is a sales 
argument. 





Milwuakee Journal—We are waiting pa- 
tiently for the Lindbergh nickel cigar. 


Detroit News—Disarmament is a help, 
but what the world needs is a history 
schoolbook that reads the same in all 
countries, 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—Possibly the 
sheiks. brag also about how many kisses 
they get to the gallon. 





Dallas News—Democrats ain’t a mite more 
hostile to the third term than they are to 
the second. 





Wall Street Journal—Writer says the 
modern girl likes to wear precious stones. 
And precious little else. 


Wall Street Journal—“Cart before the 
horse” used to signify the height of folly. 
Modern version is “quart before the hearse.” 


Detroit Free Press—Lindbergh strikes us 
as a young man who never has to be called 
in the morning. 


Franklin Star—The girl who insists on 
having a big church wedding will probably 
want a packed courtroom to witness the 
divorcee. . 





Montana Record-Herald—What could ex- 
asperate a man more than hitting a pedes- 
trian with his new car and getting the 
fender all bent? . 


Wheeling Intelligencer—We can remem- 
ber when girls got vaccinated on the leg so 
it wouldn’t show. 


Terre Haute Star—Those two young men 
who studied domestic science out in Kansas 
intend to take no chances on doing without 
their breakfast at some future date. 


Indianapolis Star—Lindbergh’s engine 
never missed a beat, but that is more than 
can be said of the poetry written about him. 


Arkansas Gazette—Stories of Hollywood 
marriages seem to be lacking in continuity. 


Flornece (Ala.) Herald—Most people like 
to give advice, and some “give until it 
hurts.” 





Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—The wets try to 
ride the wave of anti-prohibition sentiment, 
the drys to deride it. ; 


Birmingham Age-Herald—With all the 
investigations and probes under way there 
is no longer any excuse for one-half of the 
world not knowing how the other half lives. 


Boston Transcript—“According to a nat- 
uralist,” says a London paper, “there is a 
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fish that washes its young.” But how in 
the world are the little ones dried? 


New York Post—A man has started to ride 
from Buenos Aires to New York on horse- 
back, and we don’t know whether he’s kid- 
ding Lindbergh or the prince of Wales. 


“UNCLE JOE” AND PUBLICITY 


The late “Uncle Joe” Cannon attributed 
many of the quotations credited to him in 
the press as the inventions of reporters. 
One time in addressing a gathering of 
Washington correspondents he said: “I 
owe to the Washington correspondents’ 
corps my reputation as a wit and critic. 
When I came to Washington I learned that 
you men possessed the magic power of 
making fame for men in public life. Some 
of your number discovered that Joe Cannon 
enjoyed publicity and would never repudi- 
ate any newspaper story. So, for a quarter 
of a century, I have been quoted on every 
conceivable subject although I have really 
given very few interviews. It has not been 
necessary for you to consult me as to my 
opinion. You knew about where I stood and 
you have made me say what you have 
thought I should say. ‘Sometimes I have 
been a trifle shocked by the words you have 
put in my mouth, but I have always ‘stood 
pat.’ 

“For instance, during the war, a reporter 
made me say that the Army officers who 
remained at Washington to conduct the 
business necessary to 4he operations over- 
seas ‘wore spurs to keep their feet from 
sliding off the roll-top desks” That little 
sally went across the country and caused 
amusement among some critics of the war 
administration, but it was a deep indignity 
and complete injustice to hundreds of men 
in uniform who managed the war campaign 
from Washington and naturally wore the 
conventional uniforms of officers. “I regret- 
ted that particular quotation but until this 
minute I have never complained to you, the 
real authors of my fame.” 








ABSENTMINDEDNESS WINS 


The little Jones boy was sick so they 
called the doctor and told him to come over 
right away. The telephone girl gave them 
the wrong number, so they got the plumb- 
er’s office. The plumber’s helper got the 
address wrong, so half an hour later the 
plumber arrived at the home of the absent- 
minded professor. 

“Come in!” said the professor, as heslam- 
med the door in the plumber’s face. But 
the plumber had forgotten his tools, so he 
had to return for them anyway. When the 
plumber got back to his office, there was 
another call waiting for him, so he went 
off on that and forgot the first ope entirely. 
And the absent-minded professor, also hav- 
ing forgotten the incident, never knew what 
it was all about.—Judge. 


NOT SO GOOD 


When Mrs. Bernard Brady, of Butte, 
Mont., went to the hospital she requested 
a room overlooking her home which was 
only a short distance away. It was a pleas- 
ure to watch her home during the long 
hours of the day. Then she saw it de- 
stroyed by fire, which was not so good. 
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INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED wio'Spaw risa 


. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





where located, particulars free. 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY <wich'y for cosh, 20 maser 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 





KILLS FLIES Moths. Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, ete. 


pag Saves dollars. Mix at home in few minutes. 
Package of VICTORY for one gallon. Pay Postman $1.00 plus 
ostagc, or prepaid if cash with order. 20 vears experience 


ictory Chemical Co., 148 Fairmont, Ave.. Philsdelphia, Pa 





Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., June 29, 1927. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of Sixty Cents (60c) a share on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable August 15, 1927, to Common 
a rma of record at the close of business August 
st, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will not close 

OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President & Treasurer 


JAPANESE Tb 


NEW PROCESS—DOUBLE STRENGTH 
Has served humanity for 40 years ! 

NOTHING LIKE IT! Thousands of Testimonials Prove tis Worth. 
Banishes rheumatism, congestion, sore throat, colds, stiff 
joints, PAIN! Just rub it on. One trial will convince you. Sold 
by your rugeit or general store or by local demonstrators. 
Price 60c.. Send for generous FREE SAMPLE. WNational 
Remedy Co., 530 Washingt ° ~25 New York | 
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Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


b J 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the loss ismine. WRITE TODAY. 


DY SELL PIONEER 
50 All Wo 
— Tailori 
Full or Part Tri 


Make $12 a Day from Start 


ry Part timemen $5 an hour selling 
ai 








famous Pioneer tailored -to- 
; —* ne out ty $23.50. 
: ssions pa ad- 2 
Daily | vance. Striking leather @ 
=~ ™ brief case containing 10 


° x . 
Menwithdeterminationand willing- 
ness to work forsuccesswrite forthis 
bigmoneymaking opportunity, today: 
Pioneer TailoringCo. ,159W. HarrisonSt. ,0 


Do you know why many men are old at 

40, while others are young at 70? Do 
you know why the prostate gland slows up 
and why it causes bladder weakness, sci- 
atica, pains in the back, feet and legs? 
Write today for scientist’s new book 
FREE. Learn just what these symptoms 
Mean. Learn of a new kind of drugless 
treatment. Learn how 40,000 men past 40 
~ have found quick relief without medicine. 
Learn facts of priceless value to you. Write now for 
an interesting illustrated and copyrighted book, ““‘Why 
Many Men Are Old at 40." Address W. J. Kirk, 
1871 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio. Western address, 





Suite 17-P West, 303 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


AGENTS & FREE 2"? 


LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PIMPLES 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 














Thousands now end catarrh at home— mucus dis- 








charge, sto -up nose, catarrhal deafness—with 
od Hall'sGata f Medicine. A healing Ointment, combined 
for 40 years with a Tonic that acts thru the blood on the mucous 
Get in ee tenn Ginnie membranes and thus reduces the inflammation. 
som Pregas: Mectertteed §Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
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| Letters from Readers 











Hair Turned Gray Suddenly 


In the year 1887 I was personally 
acquainted with a man by name of 
William Smith who was an addict to 
the whisky habit. When visiting Colo- 
rado he made the ascension of Pikes 
Peak. He stated to me that he had 
great difficulty in getting to the top, 
and after remaining an hour on the 
peak started down again and that night 
his hair turned snow white. I saw him 
after he returned to Kansas City and 
his hair remained white as long as I 
knew him. R. B. Barnes, Chillicothe, 
Texas. 


Tough Chicken 


When I was a boy a neighbor of ours 
came from Vermont in a_ covered 
wagon. They brought a few chickens 
along. One old pet hen they thought 
so much of they kept her to see how 
long she would live, but the summer 
she was 30 year old a hawk came along 
one day, picked the old hen up and 
flew away. The family felt so bad 
there was many a tear shed. But the 
next day the hawk fetched the hen 
back all save and sound and set her 
down in the yard and picked up an 
eld rubber boot and flew away.—Wil- 
liam M. Shaw, Minocqua, Wis. 


A Woman’s Castle 

If this new method of carrying gro- 
ceries becomes general the shopping 
bag will become as extinct as the dodo. 
A shoplifter recently used a_ novel 
method of “taking” groceries from a 
Danville “Grab-It-Here” chain store. 
Evidently this “lady” way under the 
impression that a woman’s waistcoat is 
her castle. The following items were 
found concealed on the inside of her 
Waistcoat: 2 Ibs. coffee, 1 can apricots, 
1% Ibs. bacon, 2 pkgs. raisins, 2 bxs. 
jello, 2 cans sardines and 1 can shrimp. 
The woman was allowed to go after 
it was learned she had a young baby 
at home.—O, I. Baisor, Georgetown, 
Il. 


Obey Acts 2:38 


We have been advocates of Acts 2:38 
for the last 10 years and are now in 
personal contact with four organized 
bodies that preach this grand Bible text 
as the apostolic way of salvation, or 
the way into the new birth experience. 
We can furnish first-hand information 
about Obey Acts 2:38. Mrs. F. L. Rowe, 
business manager of the Christian 
Leader, asks who writes this sign and 
what is the purpose of it? We answer, 
that there are several persons who are 
printing “Obey Acts 2:38” in different 
places and the chief of them all who so 
zealously and extensively paints it is 
called Brother “Ely.” The purpose, if 
I am not mistaken, is to arouse a curi- 
osity in tourists’ minds that will drive 
them to look into their Bible and find 
out the true apostolic way into life 
eternal that they may obey it and there- 
by be saved. Acts 2:38 reads: “Then 
Peter said unto them, Repent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name 


_ of the column. 


of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.”—Andrew D. Urshan, evangelist 
and publisher of the “Witness of God,” 
Chicago, Ill. 


Breech-Loading Guns 


Your reply is correct about the first 
use of breech-loading guns. I have one 
now in my possession with “Made by 
J. H. Hall, 1831,” stamped on the front. 
It is still in good working order.—J. J. 
Hibler, Springfield, Md. 


Mark Twain’s Cabin 
I read Tom Sawyer several years ago, 
but when I saw it published in the 
Pathfinder I could not help but read it 
again with much pleasure. I noticed 





your picture of Mark Twain’s boyhood 
home and am sending you a photograph 
of the original cabin situated on top of 
Jackass Hill in Tuolumne county, Cal., 
from Son- 


about seven miles westerly 





Ves < 
Where Mark and Chums Lived 


ora, where Mark Twain lived with Jim 
Gillis, Bill Gillis, Steve Gillis and Dick 
Stoker, old time miners. The only one 
of them now living is William Gillis; 
he occupies during the summer months 
a replica of the cabin erected a few 
years ago on the same spot as the 
original. A number of visitors go there 
during the year and register their 
names.—Fred Sutton, Sonora, Cal. 


Snake Suspended from Limb 


Having read your numerous snake 
stories in Letters from Readers, I want 
to tell my little snake tale. Of course, 
I know how hard it is for people to 
believe all the snake -“stories” extant, 
especially those about the “hoop snake” 
etc. But this story is “true,” and is re- 
lated as it actually happened. One day 
during the latter part of May a number 
of us country kids were on our way to 
the little white schoolhouse in this com- 
munity. Our path took us about a mile 
through a thickly wooded section. This 
path had been carefully marked by cuts 
on the sides of trees by the fathers of 
our fathers in order that the youngsters 
could not get lost in the woods, or take 
the wrong route and be late for school. 
Naturally we followed in our fathers’ 
footsteps. This particular morning we 
were tramping single-file or Indian 
fashion along the narrow path which 
wound its way under the overhanging 
tree limbs. I happened to be at the head 
We were all talking, 
boasting, playing etc. as kids will do. 
All of a sudden, and before I knew it, 









I was face to face with a huge, bl,:! 
and white spotted snake, about {i 
feet long, hanging by the tip of its ta; 
which was coiled not more than thr: 
times around a small branch on an ov, 
hanging limb of a big. oak tree. |i 
had walked two feet farther the snak. 
head would have hit me right in ¢! 
face. But I stopped short, ye! 
“snake!” and began backing away 
fast as I could with the rest of the b. 
and girls, for they, too, had seen it | 
minute I yelled. The snake was 
parently asleep when we approachec 
but the yell seemingly woke it, and 
immediately began buckling up in | 
middle and turned its head straight 

in our direction in defiance, workii, 
its tongue (we called it its “stinge: 
back and forth in its opened mouth, | 
boys all got long sticks and poked 
the old fellow. He would swing ba 
ward and forward and strike the sti 
with vengeful blows. Finally, tirin: 
of the punishment, he dropped to tlic 
ground with a thump, and tried to make 
a get-away. But we pounced on h 
with our sticks, making short work 
of him. My friends in the “mur«: 
are all still here and will vouch for t! 
truthfulness of my tale. By the way 

is a common belief in this locality th: 
certain snakes frequently suspend the: 
selves from trees in this manner to 
sleep and rest where they will be fr: 
from all hatm. It is also claimed her 
that they let themselves down from | : 
upper branches of trees until the ver) : 
tips of their tails are reached in orde: : 
to catch birds roosting on low 
branches. I have not seen this, but | 
have seen the old wily hen-house black | 
snakes suspending themselves by t!i :| 
very tips of their tails on the rafters : 
while they reached into the egg boxes 4 
(about two feet from the floor) with j / 
their heads and got the eggs.—Johannvs {c 
Murray, Bensville, Md. 7 
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MOTHER GETS COLLEGE HONORS 


Despite the fact that she does all ! 
own house work and makes all 
clothes for herself and her 11-year-o|d 
daughter, Mrs. Alice C. Straight, of 
Ames, Iowa, captured the highest 
honors of the senior class that graid- 
uated from Iowa State College in June. 
Being the most brilliant student in ! 
class of 500, she graduated with : 
scholastic average of 96, the highest 2 
in the class. She plans to return to the : 
institution for her master’s degree 
economics and psychology next fal! 
Insisting that she did not sacrifice her 
home to win scholastic honors, 
claims she used “only the time which 
most women spend in bridge.” How 
ever, she admits that she had encour- 
agement from her husband and her 
daughter, 





MIDDAY NAPS FOR CO-EDS 


A nap each noon is the latest thing 
in college courses for co-eds. After 4 
two-months trial. at Stephens Junior 
College for Girls at Columbia, Mo., this 
midday siesta has been adjudged such a 
success that it has been put into effect 
permanently. James M. Wood, the co!- 
lege president, ordered the nap period 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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with a view to “lessening the nervous- 
ness caused by long hours of study, 
freshening the minds of the young 
women for afternoon classes, and im- 
proving their already excellent disposi- 
tions.” At the end of the first month the 
girls ail agreed that the noon nap added 
to their alertness, gave them greater 
interest in their afternoon classwork 
and soothed nervous temperaments. 
Only a small number of the girls found 
no benefit in the nap period, so the new 
plan went into effect. 

Now, each noon when lunch is over 
the girls must all go to their rooms. 
Although they are not compelled to 
sleep, most of them do, and the rest 
find some sort of relaxation. However, 
they must not study nor make any 
noise. The idea was adopted from-the 
Spanish custom of a complete mental 
and physical rest at midday. So far, 
it is said, this is the only school in this 
country that has adopted the practice. 
The relaxation hour is a splendid thing 
for girls who live in such a whirl of 
work and social activity as is found in 
a college town, President Wood de- 
clares. He thinks most of the girls get 
enough physical exercise, but that they 
need to learn to relax and to relieve the 
nervous tension that accompanies study 
and classroom work, + 


BOILER HOMES IN PARIS 

Two old Parisian women live in 
homes of iron. Their houses are big 
discarded boilers. In these one-room, 
solid iron homes the women have kept 
house in a primitive way for the past 
six years. However, they scorn charity. 
They obtain their food by a little forag- 
ing at the public markets. They claim 
that they have no expenses since they 
are old and expect their clothes to last 
as long as they do. One of these boiler 
homes is square cornered, making a 
room eight feet long, five feet wide and 
four feet high. The other is tubular in 
shape, but about the same size. They 
have stoves in them and boxes are their 
cupboards, while gunnysacks cover the 
cracks left by the “lean-to” wooden 
doors. 











Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5880—A pretty frock for the growing girl of 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. To make the dress for a — “4 ee girl, with 
long sleeves, and as illustrated in arge view will re- 
quire 1% yards of 27 inch lining ® 2% yards of 32 inch 
material together with % yard of 27 inch constrasting ma- 
terial for the gathered panels and facings on the cuffs. 
If made with short sleeves 2% yards of material 32 inches 
wide together with % yard of contrasting material will 
be required. 

5860—Depicting & simple two-piece model designed for 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
bust will require 2% yards of 40 inch material for the 
shirt waist, and 1% yards for the skirt. 

§856—Figured silk and georgette are combined in this 
unique design for 34, 36, 38, 49 and 42 inches bust 
measure. The dress as illustrated in the large view, for a 
$8 inch design, will require 1% yards of 32 inch lining 
for the underbody, and 1% yards of plain material for 
— and collar and cuff facings, together with 3% 

figured material 40 inches wide. If made without 
ihe bolero 1% yards less of the figured material will 
be required. 


5865—A varied choice of ——~ 3: either percale, ging- 
ham, crepe or aateen may in this pleasing design 



















































Write for interesting booklet on Doctor 
Simply address Dept. 159, Fugate Co., 126 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 

day and I will send you a free 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Through the years of Kim’s early child- 
hood, Magnolia’s voice might have been 
heard thus wherever the shifting Ravenal 
fortunes had tossed the three, whether the 
red-plush luxury of the Sherman House, the 
respectable dullness of the family hotel, or 
the sordid fustiness of the cheap rooming 
house. Once, when they were living at the 
Sherman, Magnolia, seated in a rocking 
chair with Kim in her arms, had stopped 
suddenly in her song at a curious sound in 
the corridor. She had gone swiftly to the 
door, had opened it, and had been unable 
to stifle a little shriek of surprise and ter- 
ror mingled. There stood a knot of black 
faces, teeth gleaming, eyes rolling. Attract- 
ed by the songs so rarely heard in the 
North, the Sherman House bell boys and 
waiters had eagerly gathered outside the 
closed door in what was, perhaps, as flat- 
tering and sincere a compliment as ever a 
singer received. 

Never did child know such ups and downs 
as did thisdaughter of the Chicago gambler 
and the showboat actress. She came to take 
quite for granted sudden and complete 
changes that would have disorganized any- 
one more conventionally bred. One week 
she would find herself living in grubby 
quarters where the clammy fetid: ghost of 
cabbage lurked always in the halls; the 
next would be a gay panorama of whisking 
waiters, new lace petticoats, drives along 
the lake front, ice cream fer dessert, front 
seats at the matinee. The theater bulked 
large in the life of the Ravenals. Magnolia 
loved it without being possessed of much 
discrimination with regard to it. Farce, 
comedy, melodrama—the whole gamut as 
outlined by Polonius—all held her interest- 
ed, enthralled. Ravenal was much more 
critical than she. You saw him smoking in 
tHe lobby, bored, degage. It might be the 
opening of the rebuilt Lincoln theater on 
Clark near Division, with Gustave Froh- 
man’s company playing The Charity Ball. 

“Oh, Gay, isn’t it exciting!” 

“I don’t think much of it. Cheap-looking 
theater, too, isn’t it? They might better 
have left it alone after it burned down.” 

Kim’s introduction to the metropolitan 
theater was when she was taken, a mere 
baby, to see the spectacle America at the 
Auditorium. Before she was 10 she had 
seen everyone from Julia Marlowe to Anna 
Held; from Bernhardt to Lillian Russell. 
Gravely she beheld the antics of the Rogers 
Brothers. As gravely saw Klaw and Erlang- 
er’s company in Foxey Quiller. 

“It isn’t that she doesn’t see the joke,” 
Magnolia confided to Ravenal, almost wor- 
riedly. “She actually doesn’t seem to ap- 
prove. Of course, I suppose, I ought to be 
glad that she prefers the more serious 
things, but I wish she wouldn’t seem quite 
so grown-up at 10. By the time she’s 20 
she’ll probably be spanking me and putting 
me to bed.” 

Certainly Magnolia was young enough far 
two. She was the sort of theater-goer who 
clutches the hand of her neighbor when 
stirred. When Ravenal was absent Kim 
learned to sustain her mother at such emo- 
tional moments. They two frequently at- 
tended the theater together. Their precari- 
ous mode of living cut them off from sus- 
tained human friendships. But the theater 
was always there to stimulate them, to 
amuse them, to make’ them forget or re- 
member. There were long afternoons to be 
filled, and many evenings as Ravenal be- 
came more and more deeply involved in the 
intricacies of Chicago’s night world. 

There was, curiously enough, a pendulum- 
like regularity about his irregular life. His 
comings and goings could be depended on 





almost as though he were a clerk or a hum- 
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drum bookkeeper. Though his fortune. 
changed with bewildering rapidity, his ha! 
its remained thesame. Indeed, he felt the: 
changes much less than did Magnolia a): 
Kim. No matter what their habitation 
cheap rooming house or expensive hote! 
he left at about the same hour e,: 
morning, took the same leisurely course | 
ward town, returned richer or poorer—} 
unruffled—well after midnight. On his 
nights he and Magnolia went to the thea: 
Curiously, they seemed always to h 
enough money for that. 

Sometimes Ravenal left- the faro { 
penniless or even deeper in debt. His | 
at such times was not less impassive | 
the bucolic host’s own. “Better luck : 
time Mr. Ravenal.” 

“She’s* due to turn tomorrow, 
Watch out for me tomorrow. [I'll prob 
clean you.” 

And if not tomorrow, tomorrow. |! 
must turn, soontr or later. There! 
hundred! A thousand! Five thou: 

Did you hear about Ravenal? Yes, he | 
wonderful run. It happened in an hou: 
walked out with $10,000. More, som« 
On these nights Ravenal would stroll c 
home as on losing nights. Up Clark st 
the money in neat rolls in his pocket. 1 
were almost no street robberies in 
simpler Chicago days. 

Ravenal coming swiftly up the st 
Ravenal’s quick light tread in the 
“Come on, Nola! We’re leaving this 
nest.” 

“Gay, dear! Not now. You don’t n 
tonight.” 

“Now! It'll only take a minute. I'll 
up the slavey. She’ll help.” 

“No! No! Id rather do it myself. 
Gay, Kim’s. asleep. Can’t we wait | 
morning ?” 

But somehow the fantastic procedur« 
pealed tremendously to her love of th: 
expected. Packing up and moving on. 
irresponsible gaiety of it. The gas tu 
high. Out tumbled the contents of bu 
drawers and boxes and trunks. Finery saved 
from just such another lucky day. |: 
and foam of lace and silk strewn incon 
ously about this murky little chamber » 
its frayed carpet and stained walls 
crazy chairs, They spoke in half whi 
so as not to wake the child. They 
themselves like two children, eager, excited, 
laughing. “Where are we going, Gay?” 

“Sherman. Or how would you like to |") 
the Auditorium for a change? Rooms | 
ing out over the lake.” 

“Gay!” Her hands clasped as she | 
in front of a trunk. 

“Next week we'll run down to West 
Baden. Do us good. During the da) 
can walk and drive or ride. You ough 
learn to ride, Nola. In the evenings w: 
take a whirl at Sam-Maddock’s layout. 

“Oh, don’t play there—not much, I m 
Let’s try to keep what we have for a 
while.” 

“After all, we may as well give Sa’ 
chance to pay our expenses. Remembh< 
last time we were down I won a thousa! 
roulette alone—and roulette isn’t my : 

He awoke the landlady and paid his 
in the middle of the might. She did not 
sent being thus disturbed. Women r 
resented Gaylord Ravenal’s lack of co 
eration. They were.off in a hack fetch: 
Ravenal from the near-by cab stand. It ' 
no novelty for Kim to fall asleep in 
discomfort of a north side rooming h 
and wake up amidst the bright luxuri 
ness of a hotel suite, without ever hay 
been conscious of the events which 
wrought this change. Instead of milk ou! 0! 
the bottleand an egg cooked over the gas j¢t. 
there was a shining breakfast tray bearins 
mysterious round-domed dishes whose ¢°' 


} 


ers you whipped off to disclose what not 0! 
savory delights! Crisp curls of bacon, pa's- 
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ley-decked; eggs baked and actually bub- 
bling in a brown crockery container; hot 
golden buttered toast. And her mother call- 


ing gaily in from *the next room, “Drink 
your milk with your breakfast, Kim dar- 
ling! Don’t gulp it all down in one swallow 
at the end.” 

Once a month there came a letter from 
Mrs. Hawks. No more and no less. That 
indomitable woman was making a great 
success of her business, Her letters bris- 
tled with complaint, but between the lines 
Magnolia could read satisfaction and even 
a certain grim happiness. She was boss of 
her world, such as it was. Her word was 
final. The modern business woman had 
not yet begun her almost universal battle 
against the male in his own field. She was 
considered unique. Tales of her prowess 
became river lore. Parthy ‘Ann Hawks, 
owner and manager of the Cotton Blossom 
Floating Palace Theater, strong, erect, mas- 
sive, her eyebrows black above her keen 
cold eyes, her abundant hair scarcely touch- 
ed with gray, was now a.well known and im- 
portant figure on the rivers. She ran her 
boat like a pirate captain. He who displeas- 
ed her walked the plank. Her letters to 
Magnolia were characteristic: 


“Well, Maggie, I hope you and the child 
are in good health. Ont ten and often I think 
land knows what kind of a bringing up she 
is getting with the life you are leading. I 
can imagine. Well, you made your own bed 
and now you can lie in it. I have no 
doubt that he has run through every penny 
of your money that your poor father work- 
ed so hard to get as I predicted he would. 
I suppose you heard all about French’s new 
Sensation. French has the worst luck it 
does seem. She sank six weeks ago at Med- 
ley’s just above New Madrid. The fault of 
the pilot it was. Carelessness if ever I 
heard it. He got caught in the down draft 
of a gravel bar and snagged her they say. 
I think of your poor pa and how he met his 
end. It took two weeks to raise her though 
she was only in six feet of water. On top 
of that his other boat the Golden Rod you 
remember went down about four weeks ago 
in the Illinois near Hardin. A total loss. 
Did you ever hear of such luck. Business is 
prétty good. I can’t complain. But I have 
to be right on hand every minute or they 
would steal me blind and that’s the truth. I 
have got a new heavy. No great shakes as 
an actor but handy enough and pretty good 
black face in the concert and they seem to 
like him. We had a pretty tough audience 
all through the coal country but whenever 
it looked like a fight starting I’d come out 
in front and stand there a minute and say 
if anybody started anything I would have 
the boat run out into the middle of the river 
and sink her. That I’d never had a fight on 
my boat and wasn’t going to begin any such 
low life shenanigans now. 

“Crops are pretty good so business is ac- 
cording. I put up grape jell last week. A 
terrible job but I can’t abide this store stuff 
made of gelatine or something and no real 
grape’ in it. Well I suppose you are too 
stylish for the Cotton Blossom by now and 
Kim never hears of it. I got the picture you 
sent. I think she looks kind of peaked. Up 
all hours of the night I suppsose and no 
proper food. What kind of an education is 
she getting? You wrote about how you 
were going to send her to a convent school. 
I never heard of such a thing. Well I will 
close as goodness knows I have enough to 
do besides writing letters where they are 
probably not wanted. Stiil I like to know 
how you and the child are doing and all. 
Your mother, Parthenia Ann Hawks.” 


These epistles always filled Magnolia with 
an emotion that was a poisonous mixture of 
rage and tenderness and nostalgia. She 
knew that her mother, in her harsh way, 
loved her, loved her grandchild, often long- 
ed to see both of them. Parthy’s perverse 
and inhibited nature would not permit her 
to confess this. She would help them with 
money, Magnolia knew, if they needed help. 
But first she must know the grisly satisfac- 
tion of having them say so. This Magnolia 
would not do, though theré were many 
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times when her need was great. There was 
Kim, no longer a baby. This feverish and 
irregular life could not go on for her. Mag- 
nolia’s letters to her mother, especially. in 
lean times, were triumphs of lying pride. 
Sentimental Tommy’s mother, writing 
boastfully home about her black silks and 
her gold chain, was never more stiff-neck- 
ed than she. 


Gay is more than good to me. rks 
have only to wish for a thing . Every- 
one says Kim is unusually tall and bright for 
her age. . . . He speaks of a trip to Eu- 
rope next year . .. newfurcoat .. . 
never an unkind word very happy. 


Still, if Magnolia was clever at reading 
between the lines of her mother’s bald let- 
ters, so, too, was Parthenia at hers. In fact, 
Parthy took many a random shot that 
struck home, as when once she wrote, tart- 
ly, “Fur coat one day and none the next 
I'll be bound.” 

(To be continued next week) 





A “New” Holmes Poem 

A supposedly hitherto unpublished poem 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes was found re- 
cently among some old medical papers at 
the University of Chicago. It deals with 
the famous fight between the Constitution 
and the Guerriere. Dr. Holmes also wrote 
the poem, “Old Irohsides.” The new verses, 
written in 1857 when Dr. Holmes taught 
medicine at Harvard, follow: 


A crash—as when some swollen cloud 
Cracks o’er the tangled trees! 

With side to side and spar to spar 
Whose smoking decks are these? 

I know St. George’s blood-red cross— 
Thou mistress of the .seas— 

But what is she whose streaming bars 
Roll out before the breeze? 


Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 
Whose thunders strive to quell 

The bellowing throats, the blazing lips 
That pealed the armada’s knell! 


The mist was cleared; a wreath of stars 
Rose o’er the. crimson swell, 

And wavering from its haughty peak 
The cross of England fel 





A HUNTER’S LAMENT 


Jacob Winter of Enid, Okla., was driving 
his auto on the public highway when the 
bright lights of an approaching auto forced 
him into a ditch. The car hit a tree which 
caused a loaded gun in the auto to go off. 
The bullet entered the man’s left arm which 
had to be amputated at the shoulder. 
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TREATED ONE 
WEEK FREE 


DROPS Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczema 
Na while you work. Write for free book ‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.”’ Describe your case. 
A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwauldee, Wis. 











STOMACH ULCERS 





Quickly Disappear, No Starvation Diet; Famous Southern 
California Prescription, in use 21 Years. Pain 


‘Relieved Almost at Once. 


Send for 16 


Day Trial Offer—No Obligation. 





Why suffer with this extreme stom- 
ach trouble when we can positively as- 
sure you full relief or your money 
back? We guarantee Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
Acidosis Treatment will relieve you of 
extreme gastritis, or ulcers of the stom- 
ach, or we will positively refund your 
money. Wolfe’s Ulcer and Acidosis 
Treatment has been used in California 
for these troubles for over 21 years 
with unvarying success. Many doctors 
prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to 
the general public. It begins at once to 
give relief from the severe pain, vomit- 
ing and other discomforts and agonies, 
and from day to day the improvement 





is steady and increasingly rapid. You 
are not compelled to restrict yourself 
to a milk diet. You can eat anything 
you wish after taking our treatment a 
few days. 

What would you give to be able to 
eat as you did when you were a child? 
It should be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer 
and Acidosis Treatment, and, best of 
all, the cost is very little, and you are 
guaranteed your money back if it does 
not help you to your entire satisfaction 
—you to be the sole judge—we take 
your word for it. Write today for full 
information. Wolfe’s Laboratories, 
Desk PF-8, 425 E. Pico St., Los Angeles, 
California. 
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Same Blade 


Fits All Makes 
& TORIES 


Amazing Invention 
Revolutionizes Sh 


‘THINK of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a 

year from the same blade! That’s 
what the revolutionary invention of a 
St. Louis man is doing for American 
shavers everywhere! 


‘KRISS-KROSS marks the spf 


of a new era in shaving comfort an 
economy. Its performance is so sensa- 
tional that it seems hardly fair to call it 
a stropper. Rather it is a super-strop- 
per or blade-rejuvenator! Almost liter- 
ally, it makes a new blade out of an old 
one every day. No longer do you find 
that your blades “die” after five or six 
shaves. KRISS-KROSS “brings ’em to 
life” a surprising way, 

week after week and 

month after month, and 

endows them with a 

keenness that they sel- 

dom possess when 

brand-new! 


Magic Diagonal Stroke 


KRISS-KROSS em- w 
ploys the famous diago- saw. Rea 

nal stroke, same as a * 
master barber uses, 
Never before has any- 
one captured the secret 
of reproducing it auto- 
matically. Eight “lucky 
leather grooves” do the trick in 11 sec- 
onds with a precision it takes a master 
barber years to attain. 

But that’s not all, KRISS-KROSS em- 
bodies still another feature that has 
hitherto baffled mechanical reproduc- 
tion. It strops from heavy to light. It’s 
absolutely uncanny the way the strokes 
start with strong pressure and grow 
lighter and lighter until an adjustable, 
automatic jig flies up and notifies you 
that your blade is ready—ready with 
the keenest cutting edge that steel can 


take! 
Fits All Blades 


KRISS-KROSS produces unbelievable 
sharpness and prolongs the life of any 
razor blade for months and even years. 


QAKRISS KROSS 


STROPPER 


. RHODES MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. H-441, 1418 Pendieton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Manufacturers of Mechanical Stroppers in the World 


of Razor GIVEN 


astonishing razor you ever 
3 razors in one. 


KRISS-KROSS su 
ited offer, Find out it about it today. 


Fits all brands and makes except Dur- 
ham, Eliminates 83% of shaving costs 
and ends all bother about remembering 
to buy.new blades! Solves your blade 
problem for all time and gives you keen, 
velvet-smooth shaves forever—the kind 
you’ve only dreamed of until now! 


Sensational Offer 


And now for my surprising offer. To in- 
troduce KRISS-KROSS to those who have 
not yet seen it, I am giving with it Free a 
new kind of razor. Possesses remarkable 
features. Instantly ree to any shav- 
ing position. A flip of the finger makes it 
(1) T-shape; (2) straight (old style); (3) 
or diagonal (new way). 
Gives a sliding instead of 
pulling stroke. Simply 
zips right through the 
toughest. crop of whiskers 
and leaves your face satin- 
smooth and cool. Comes 
with 5 special process 
blades and is entirely un- 
like anything you ever 
saw before! 


Get Free Offer 


Send for details and 
information on_ these 
surprising new KRISS- 
CROSS inventions today. 
See for yourself exactly 
how uncanny and ingen- 
ious they are. Clip the coupon fof illustrat- 
ed description and free razor offer. Fill 
it out now! Mail it today! 


AGENTS 


Make excellent money with KRISS- KROSS, 
FREE razor boosts your profits amazingly. 
King made $66 in one day. N. C. Paige a." 

104 in 3 days! Others average $350 and up to 

750 a month! Spare-time workers, Office and 
Factory men make $6-——$12 extra a day showing 
KRISS-KROSS to friends and fellow employes. 
S. Kantala made $154 extra just working eve- 
nings 3 weeks. Get details at.once. Check bot- 
tom of coupon and mail it tonight! 

“<= Se a eo a re ee a eo ee 
© Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. H-441, 

1418 Pendleton Ave.. St. Louis, Mo, 

Without obligation, please send me illustrated de- 
® scription and full details of your special intro- 
§ ductory offer on KRISS-KROSS Super-stropper and 
a FREE 3-way razor. 


per-stropper. Lim- 


{ ) Check here if interested in making money a9 g 
authorized KRISS-KROSS representative. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


“Ask Me Another” 

St. Paul (Minn.) News—Q. What is |! 
meaning of the Indian word “Oconom 
woc?” 

A. He is 45 years old and married | 
Doris Kenyon, film actress. 

Sent in by Mrs. Henry Kuiken, Waubun. 


Say Not Such 
Le Mars (Iowa) paper—The graduatio: 
exercises will be hell this Thursday ce 
ning. 
Sent in by Mrs. Frances Christensen, Le Mars 


Tragic End of School Term 
Portland (Ore.) paper—Student awa: 
‘were made Thursday at a special assem!)|, 

at Oregon City high school for athletic a 
student activities. Those who were hon 
ed were * * * Funeral services will! | 
held Saturday at one o’clock at the Easi 
Side funeral chapel. 

Sent in by Victor H. Hogle, Oregon City. 


Cough Up! 

Circular letter of Benedetto Allegrciti 
Co—OUR GUARANTEE: If you do 
find these candies the best you have ev. 
eaten you may return them at our-expe: 
and your money will becheerfully refunded 

Sent in by Paul F. Grove, Pittsfield, Ill. 


The Great “What is It?” 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen—(adv.)—FRE! 
DIET: any one in Asheville can have it for 
moving it. Its dug up loose. Phone 3625-\\ 
Sent in by E.J.Stebbins, Asheville. 


Our Speedy State Department 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune—“he America: 
embassy today sent a second note to t! 
Mexican foreign office urging the arrest ani 
punishment of Arthur Brewer who wa 
killed at Guadalajara early this month 
Sent in by Mrs. J. G. Irvin, Cane Hill, Ark. 


A Dead Letter 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register—“Baby’s 
Face—Devil’s Heart.” That’s what Werner 
C. Martin said about Sarah (Peggy) Rapp 
in a note he. left after committing suicid: 
Sent in by C. J. Griffin, Ackworth. 


A Lady for a’ That 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial News—(ac\ 
—THERE IS. A’ LADY-In Danville, Short 
heavy set, long hair, done up, a bad scar on 
the left side of face, running from point 0! 
nose to ear, looks like it has been a burn 
Better make her word good inside of three 
days or there will be trouble made. [i. 
Baker, Soldiers’ home. 
Sent in by W. B Cooper, Charleston. 


Omission or Admission? 
Tri-Weekly Constitution (Atlanta, Ga.) 
Mrs. Isabella Pritchard, 70 years old testi 
fied in the state’s dissolution suit agains! 
the House of David * * * “I camie 61)! 
miles from Australia believing you wer 
the seventh messenger and that I had found 

immorality.” 
Sent in by Almus Taylor, Coral Gabbles, Fla. 


They Must Have Been Startled 
Florida Times Union—Mr. Clanton stated 
that he did not know where the fire °! 
night originated as the house was prac'! 
cally gone when his wife awakened him. 
Sent in by Luther Roberts, Switzerland. 


Page Mr. Coolidge! 

Colusa (Cal.) Sun—Dried or salted fis! 
with the exception of trout may be taken 
out of the water by hook and line on!) 
and the nimrod must hold the pole in !'s 
hand while angling. 

Sent in by Tom Watt, Williams. 


Three Cheers! 
Boston (Mass.) Post—Congratulations to- 
day to John McCormack, the world’s most 
popular living sister, on his 43rd birthday 


anniversary. 
Sent in by Mrs, Ethel Polley, Providence, B. I. 











